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A doorway to Wright Junior College Campus of Woodrow Wilson Junior Coll 


THE CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


THE CHicaAGo City (Day) JuNior CoLLEGEsS—Herzl, Wilson, Wright—are maintained by the 
Board of Education and are located in the south, west, and northwest sections of the city. They 
are conveniently situated to serve the graduates of Chicago's forty metropolitan high schools. 

Among the outstanding features of the colleges are special equipment for visual aids in the 
social sciences, humanities, physical sciences, biological sciences, and business; extensive laboratory 
facilities in the sciences; personnel services which co-ordinate the functions of registrar and counselor; 
large group instruction; and emphasis upon general education. 

General education is emphasized through a series of survey courses which constitute the core 
of each curriculum, Opportunities for elective subjects enable students to plan curricula in keeping 
with individual interests, to prepare for admission to universities and professional schools, or to 
begin vocational careers immediately. Thirty to forty career interests are represented in the com- 
binations of courses pursued by the students. 

During the current year 6,422 young men 
and young women are taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the City Col- 





leges. These young people represent a cross- 
section of approximately forty national cul- 





tures found in the city’s varied population. 
The Colleges are truly the melting pot of 
democracy. 


Herzl 
Junior 
College 
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Illinois Educators Co-operate to Create the 
State-Wide High School Testing Program 


DANIEL D. FEDER 



























OME FUTURE RECORDER Of Illinois’ educational history will take 
S cognizance of the fact that in the spring of last year, 410 high 
schools administered tests in a state-wide program to 17,618 seniors, 
or Coll and 19,025 juniors, and that 36 colleges and universities co-operated 
with the high schools to underwrite the cost of the program and to 
share in the results it yielded. The program moved rapidly to comple- 
tion once the beginnings were made. However, a project of such 
magnitude, involving the co-ordination of many diverse agencies, 
required not only immediate planning and execution, but much ad- 
vance discussion, statements of educational policy, and preliminary 
the moves designed to draw together the various interests involved. Let us 
iid trace briefly the steps taken since 1934 in an effort to accomplish the 
program about which I am reporting to you today. What appears to 
be the official beginning of Illinois’ thought and action on the subject 





ng of a state-wide testing program may be found in the record of the 
to autumn, 1934, meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
- Registrars. The Association sent to President A. C. Willard of the 


University of Illinois the following resolution: 


In recognition of the recently adopted policy of the North Central 
Association, namely (1) that a satisfactory admission program should 
make provision, in co-operation with secondary schools, for affording 
pre-registration guidance to prospective students, and (2) that the tech- 
nique of selection and requirements for admission should be evolved in 
the light of the aims and objectives of the institution; and in recognition 
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also of the fact that studies and observations of the administration of 
admission to college indicate that no single factor is adequate for pre- 
dicting success in college; and believing that a state-wide program of 
testing in the secondary schools would contribute materially to these 
needs in Illinois, the Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars makes 
the following recommendations: 

That the University of Illinois be requested to call a conference on the 
subject of a ‘State-wide Testing Program for Secondary Schools in IIli- 
nois” and invite to this conference representatives of the Federation of 
Illinois Colleges, the University of Illinois, the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, the High School Principals Association, the 
Illinois Teachers Colleges, and the Illinois Registrars Association. 

That it be the purpose of this conference to study the problems and to 
prepare a plan for the administration of such a program. 

That this plan then be presented to the authorized representatives of 
the colleges, universities, and secondary schools of the state for their 
acceptance, rejection, or proposals of modification.” 

The communication closes with the assurance that, “the Association 
wishes to emphasize the fact that its co-operation and support will be 
given this plan or any other you may attempt that works toward the 
same result.” 

A committee appointed by President Willard began consideration 
of the problems, conferring at first with representatives from North- 
western University and the University of Chicago. Then in February, 
1935, the presidents of Illinois’ colleges, who also had become inter- 
ested in the possibility of a state-wide testing program, were addressed 
by Dean T. E. Benner, who reported the status of the Committee’s 
deliberations up to that time. Although there was favorable sentiment 
in the committee, it was felt that the matter should be left open until 
the next school year. Competing demands in the colleges and univer- 
sities the next year caused indefinite postponement of conversations 
and plans, and although certain individuals continued interested the 
matter was officially dropped. 

In the meantime, however, Knox College undertook to furnish 
completely on its own, a voluntary testing program for high schools. 
The response of the high schools was so pronounced that Knox Col- 
lege soon found itself conducting a program of such magnitude as 
to tax heavily its budget. When President Davidson announced Knox 
College’s intention of discontinuing the program, there were many 
spontaneous requests from high schools which had participated that 
some other more feasible arrangement be made. 
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Starting with the experience of other states and Knox College as 
well as the previous deliberations, a new committee succeeded in co- 
ordinating both high schools and colleges, and the resolution ap- 
proved by this Association in 1934 culminated in the 1941 State-wide 
High School Testing Program—a co-operative project of the high 
schools, colleges, and universities of Illinois. 

In response to the expressed needs of the high schools, the program 
is designed to furnish more objective and reliable data concerning high 
school students in order more effectively to guide them in educational 
and vocational activities which will be adapted to their individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. For the colleges the program furnishes 
advance data useful for admission, a basis for encouraging able stu- 
dents to seek further education, a supplementary basis for awarding 
scholarships and other aids, and a means for making more adequate 
educational provisions for each student in accordance with his needs 
and abilities. 

To the announcement of the State-wide Testing Program sent to 
all of Illinois’ accredited four year high schools, 410 responded with a 
request for the service. Geographically the entire state was repre- 
sented. The participating high schools ranged from some of the small- 
est in the state up to schools with senior classes of nearly a thousand 
pupils. Although the Chicago parochial high schools were extensively 
represented, the Chicago public high schools did not participate be- 
cause they were already maintaining a parallel program. 

In addition to taking the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination for High Schools, and a Test of Reading Compre- 
hension constructed by the University of Chicago Board of Examina- 
tions, each pupil filled out a card giving his answers to questions 
concerning family background, scholastic and extracurricular prefer- 
ences, and educational and vocational plans. The tests were prepared 
for use with separate answer sheets which permit accurate scoring by 
means of the electrical test scoring machine of the International Busi- 
ness Machine Corporation. By purchasing 15,000 copies of each test 
and repeatédly using each booklet with new answer sheets, a con- 
siderable economy was effected. 

The packages to the high schools contained the ordered amounts 
of information cards, tests, and answer sheets, plus a margin for 
emergencies. Automatic pencils containing a special electro-conductive 
lead were furnished in equal number. A detailed manual of instruc- 
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tions was prepared and included in each package in sufficient quantity 
so that tests could be given to home room groups if desired. The 
manual of instruction was so constructed as to make it possible for 
inexperienced persons to administer the tests with satisfactory regard 
for the technical requirements of psychological testing. 

As each package was received its contents were separated, answer 
sheets going to the machine for scoring, and information cards going 
to clerks who translated the information given into numerical codes. 
Then the answer sheets and cards were grouped by numerical order, 
and sent to the University’s Tabulating Office. Here the coded num- 
bers and test scores were punched into tabulating punch cards. Into 
the first information card were punched the pupil’s name, his test 
scores, and the coded personal information. A second card, prepared 
for each one, contained address and test scores. Because it had been 
exposed to less previous handling the second card could be used as a 
work card to be sent through the various machines over 150 times. 

When the tests from all participating schools were in, and cards 
completely punched, a proofreading check was made of the punched 
scores. 

Percentile scores were computed separately for the juniors and 
seniors. These constitute the first state-wide norms ever derived for 
so large a program in this state. These data constitute a treasure of 
valuable information for both secondary and higher education in 
Illinois. The percentiles were automatically punched into the cards; 
the cards were re-sorted into alphabetical groups by schools; and re- 
ports of scores were run. The report was printed on a specially pre- 
pared Ditto form from which it is possible to obtain up to 200 legible 
copies. In addition to the number of copies ordered by any given 
school, thirty-six extra copies of each report were made for distribu- 
tion to the co-operating colleges and universities. To each high school 
and college copies of the Manual of Codes were sent, in order to 
permit translation of the numerically reported data. In addition bulle- 
tins on the use and interpretation of the various data were prepared— 
one for the high schools and one for the colleges—and furnished to 
the participating schools. 

Each participating high school has contributed ten cents per pupil 
tested for a total of $3708.90. The remainder of the cost of the pro- 
gram, $5648.37, will be shared by the colleges on a pro rata basis, 
which will take account of the number of tested students enrolled as 
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well as the total freshmen enrollment of the college. Future costs of 
the program will be reduced by virtue of the fact that almost $2000 
of the past year’s expenditure are for non-recurring items. 

In a very real sense the Illinois State-wide High School Testing 
Program represents a considerable outlay of time, energy, and money. 
The foregoing budget figures do not give a complete picture, because 
they do not reflect the contribution of the University of Chicago in 
supplying the reading test, or that of the staff of the University of 
Illinois whose time was drawn upon heavily. Considering these costs 
it would indeed be tragic waste if some provision were not made for 
the utilization of the results of the program in helping the pupils 
tested secure greater and more significant educational satisfactions. 

The full value of any testing program is attained only if each pupil 
is informed about his scores in such a way that he understands the 
degree to which his achievements correspond to his potentialities. The 
pupil must learn of his deficiencies and attempt to overcome them by 
appropriate educational planning. His areas of unusual strength may 
reflect spontaneous interests and thus form valuable clues for voca- 
tional guidance. In accomplishing these goals, educational and psycho- 
logical tests may be used with other techniques for the diagnosis of 
the needs, interests, and abilities of each pupil. However, they are 
chiefly useful when they are means by which the pupil is aided in 
self-discovery and self-understanding, and, when aided by such indi- 
cations of pupils’ needs, the high school staff begins analyses directed 
toward the improvement of the curriculum also. 

The emphasis on analysis and guidance of the individual pupil is 
the keynote of the Illinois Program. In contrast with other state-wide 
programs which have been adversely criticized for their negative ef- 
fects upon secondary education, there have been no contest aspects, or 
school-to-school comparisons to the effect that the pupils of school A 
are ‘‘better than,” “more intelligent than,” “‘as good as” those of school 
X. Such comparisons in other programs have led to “freezing” of 
high school curricula and “cramming” in order to insure high test 
scores for pupils, and in the long run will defeat the desired guidance 
functions and educational growth possibilities. There is a tendency for 
high schools in such programs merely to strive for high scores rather 
than to utilize the data furnished in helping pupils to more adequate 
educational adjustments. 

Already there have been numerous indications that the high schools 
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are making excellent use of the test results. Following suggestions 
given in the manual on interpretation and use, many schools have 
prepared profiles for each pupil showing his relative strengths and 
weaknesses on the tests in graphic form. Then each pupil has been 
interviewed by a teacher or counselor whose function is the interpre- 
tation of the test results and the relation of them to the educational 
and vocational plans of the pupil. Thus they are able: (1) to aid 
juniors in selecting subjects in areas in which they now seem deficient; 
(2) to aid them in selecting curricula in which they have best possi- 
bilities for success; (3) to counsel the pupil regarding his future 
plans, for example, college attendance, trade school, or going to work; 
and (4) to determine by comparison with appropriate measures of 
achievement, such as grades, achievement test scores, creative efforts, 
and spontaneous interests, whether the pupil is exerting the degree of 
scholastic effort of which he is capable. 

One needs only to think for a moment of how much that is learned 
comes through the medium of reading to realize the importance of 
efficient reading as a tool in the educational process. From the point of 
view of college success, effective reading has been found to be the most 
important single skill necessary. Correlations of scores on good read- 
ing comprehension tests and achievement records are consistently 
among the highest obtained for any specific type of test. Some reliable 
estimates indicate that 80 per cent or more of college achievement 
depends directly upon reading ability. 

Already the State-wide Testing Program has stimulated great inter- 
est in this area among the high schools. A group of principals have 
initiated a program in remedial reading at the forthcoming High 
School Conference. Several schools have sought help in organizing 
programs of remedial reading for their pupils, and numerous confer- 
ences have been held with high school officials concerning problems of 
individual pupils in their schools. The reading test is significant not 
only in helping determine possible causes for specific pupil difficulties 
in various areas, but also provides a means for determining the remedial 
needs of pupils, for example, improvement of rate of reading, care 
in reading, or improvement in a special type of reading found in one 
of the subject matter areas. 

An illustration of possible co-ordinated high school and college 
use of the program comes in a recently received announcement of the 
“college day” program of a large high school. Among other things the 
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high school has announced that test results for its pupils will be avail- 
able for use of the college representatives during the conferences on 
that day. 

For the participating colleges there are a variety of benefits to be 
obtained from use of the test results and other data. The inequalities 
in grading systems from high school to high school are now so well 
known as to require little further elucidation. The causes are many 
and complex; the fact is that any given group of college students may 
stem from a wide variety of high school backgrounds. Two students 
may present what appear to be identical high school records from two 
different schools. But teaching emphases and efficiency may have 
varied so greatly as to have created completely different educational 
products. Furthermore standards and competition in one school may 
have so far exceeded those of the other that a grade of “C” in the 
former is equivalent to an ‘‘A” or “B” in the latter. By this token “C”’ 
or even ‘‘D” students from one school may be better college scholastic 
risks than ‘‘B” or “A” students from another. Cutting across lines of 
curriculum and instruction the tests of the State-wide Testing Pro- 
gram provide data which erase high school differences and create for 
the state a homogeneous population in terms of mental or scholastic 
ability. In no way denying the importance of the high school grade 
record, the point to be made here is that each pupil’s performance 
may be compared with the performances of a large and unselected 
population of his educational contemporaries. Such results remove the 
fear that Johnny Jones, valedictorian of a graduating class of twelve 
pupils, is brilliant only because of the limited competition. It can be 
directly established whether or not Johnny has superior scholastic 
aptitude in terms of how well he compares with almost 40,000 other 
high school juniors and seniors. Thus in a very real sense, the probiem 
of heterogeneous populations is greatly reduced and the colleges may 
fairly consider that they are drawing from a reliable, homogeneous 
sample of the entire state. 

As indicated in the Testing Service’s Bulletin Number 6, prepared 
especially for the participating colleges, the exact extent to which 
advance determination of successful scholarship can be made by 
means of the data secured in this program must await a year’s actual 
experience in college for these boys and girls. But on the basis of other 
available studies, it may be said that those in the upper quarter are 
excellent college risks; those in the next quarter are good college 
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risks, but will be characterized by some failures. Those immediately 
below the average produce about one-third of college failures, while 
those in the lowest quarter produce one-half or more of the students 
who do not survive more than a year of college. Thus the college 
with policies of selective admission is provided with a new basis for 
choice free from the subjective elements of teacher judgments and 
with more clearly differentiated emphasis upon ability as expressed in 
terms of power to understand intellectually challenging tasks. 

The early discovery and motivation of the high ability student is of 
even greater significance than the discouraging of the potential failure. 
Instead of waiting for a year of college work to reveal the unusually 
able students, the examinations will point them out in advance of 
registration. For such students proficiency examinations to earn credit 
in elementary courses would be indicated. They could thus proceed 
to more advanced courses much sooner, and with adequate flexibility 
in the college curriculum, may be given opportunity for broader educa- 
tion and more creative activity than is usually possible in the usual 
college curriculum. 

Ability sectioning, educational guidance, and some general voca- 
tional guidance are made possible at the very beginning of the college 
course by use of these and other test results. Registration may thus 
readily be converted from forcing the student into an educational strait- 
jacket into one of provision for his individual needs and abilities at 
the very outset of his college career. 

The day has long since passed when the registrar was regarded 
merely as an educational bookkeeper. Because the registrar has regular 
daily contact with students and their educational needs and problems, 
he is now recognized as being in an unusually significant position for 
educational policy making. The Illinois State-wide High School Test- 
ing Program represents a major educational achievement through 
which both the high schools and the colleges are giving expression to 
the prime principal of education in a democracy—provision for the 
individual in order that he may have richer personal life and make 
the most significant contribution to the lives of others. 








Education in Latin America 
E. J. MATHEWS 


OR SOME TIME, and during the last two or three years in particu- 

lar, we have been hearing a great deal about the Good Neighbor 
Policy of the United States, and we have experienced a growing de- 
sire to know more about our neighbors. Due to easier and simpler 
transportation facilities between our country and Canada we have 
long felt rather well acquainted with our neighbor to the north. But 
the countries to the south, with a few exceptions lacking easy travel 
connections, are less well known in the United States. They are called 
Latin-American countries and we are anxious, in spite of the physical 
difficulties, to know them better. Personally, I feel confident that we 
are going to find much in these nations to admire and to emulate 
and that our peoples are to become better and better friends as the 
years go by. As registrars our first interest, of course, is in their educa- 
tional systems. First, though, a general comment. 

Latin America embraces twenty countries, including ten South 
American republics, the five independent nations constituting Central 
America, the republics of Mexico and Panama, and the three insular 
commonwealths of Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. In 
area they range between the ten thousand square miles of Haiti and 
the three and a quarter million square miles making up Brazil. The 
total population of all is around 180,000,000 people. Of these twenty 
nations eighteen speak Spanish, one Portuguese, and one French. 


THE STUDY OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Recently there has been a tendency for students to come in larger 
numbers from Latin America to study in our country, especially under 
the stimulus of scholarships generously provided by several agencies 
in the United States. Therefore, the Committee on Special Projects of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars last April set up a 
subcommittee to collect information about Latin-American institutions 
and student credentials. The chairman of the committee was Registrar 
Frank Hagemeyer of Teachers College, Columbia University. Mr. 
Hagemeyer did some very valuable work but last fall, due to added 
duties at home, felt that he must relinquish the assignment. Mr. Kerr, 
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Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, then asked this 
writer, a member of the subcommittee, to assume the chairmanship 
of the committee proper until April, 1942. 


THE GENERAL SCHEME OF EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Certainly before a registrar can evaluate a transcript from another 
country he must know at least a few things about the school system of 
that country. It is not enough to learn that the institution from which 
the transcript comes has first-class rating among its kind. How is it 
constituted, what are its educational foundations, and what are its 
aims? For example, if your student comes with a bachiller from a good 
institution in Latin America should you give him graduate standing? 
Most probably not. There are differences in the systems of education 
prevailing in the two areas. Let’s look at some of them. In making 
these statements I am aware that it is dangerous to generalize, even 
with reference to one country, but I think it will be agreed that the 
features I am pointing out are at least typical of all Latin America 
even though not everywhere present. 

Primary Education. All elementary schools together constitute 
primary education and it, of course, is basic in all sections, rural and 
urban, of all the countries. Typically primary education covers six 
years. Usually, it is in two cycles and in many sections, especially rural, 
only the lower cycle is available. Occasionally primary schools of eight 
years are found, but they do not seem to fit in as well as the six-year 
schools. 

Secondary Education. Completing the primary unit, the pupil’s next 
step is the secondary school. This school most often covers five years 
and it too is divided into two cycles, the first of three years and the 
second of two. The Latin-American system is more European than 
North American. Colegio, liceo, instituto, escuela preparatoria, col- 
legio, gymnasio, lycéu, collége, lycée, etc., are names given in Latin 
America to schools corresponding, at least from the point of view of 
the time element, to the high school of the United States. It is neces- 
saty for the registrar in this country to be very careful at this point. 
Bachiller, Bacharel, and Baccalauréat are the degree or diploma desig- 
nations awarded at the end of the secondary school, which may be 
four, five or six years in length, but more often five, including both 
cycles. In most cases these awards do not mean the same as the bache- 
lor’s degree granted by colleges of the United States. 
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Teacher training institutions, commercial schools, engineering 
schools, etc., have been, for the most part, secondary schools. The 
trend, though, in the better equipped countries is definitely to place 
them on a higher educational level. 

The program of study in the secondary school is made up of a great 
many subjects, some of the classes meeting every day and some only two 
or three times a week. The average number of class meetings for each 
pupil is around thirty per week. The school session varies in length 
from eight to ten months. Many secondary schools are in session six 
days a week, four to six or seven hours a day. 

The subjects taught in the upper cycle of the secondary school are 
often substantially those found in the junior colleges of the United 
States or even at higher levels. The question then is as to the stand- 
ing that may properly be given a graduate of a Latin-American 
secundaria and preparatoria, ot similar type, upon his presenting him- 
self to a registrar in the United States. He has studied six years in the 
Ensenanza Primaria, three years in the Ensenanza Secundaria, and two 
years in the Ensenanza Preparatoria (6 + 3 + 2 = 11). Schools in 
this country are made up of seven or eight years of primary and four 
years of high school work, making a total of eleven or twelve years. 
Should our student from Latin America be given some advanced 
standing? From the standpoint of total time devoted to study, no. 
But there are some compensating factors. What are they? 

First, it is probably true that the Latin American child matures 
earlier, both physically and psychologically, than does the child in the 
United States. Second, it is also claimed that the phonetic structure 
of the languages derived from Latin requires fewer school periods 
devoted to spelling. Third, entrance tests must be passed for admission 
to some secondary schools in Latin America, thereby improving the 
quality of the students accepted. Finally, the secondary school in 
Latin America is not as yet burdened with social, athletic and other 
such activities, which in our schools consume so much of the time, 
thought, and energy of pupils. 

What, then, is the net equity of the Latin American applicant? 
I do not know for sure. My own general policy is to give him admis- 
sion to the freshman class but, if he has a strong academic record, to 
provide opportunities whereby he can validate and obtain some 
advanced standing. Inadequate grasp of English, though, may prove 
too great a handicap and defeat such purpose. Students coming from 
Latin America are likely to bring keen minds and to use them dili- 
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gently. While all are not of that type, some have made decidedly 
superior records in the University of Texas. 

Higher Education. It is not the purpose of this article to say much 
about institutions of higher education. Remember, though, that Latin 
America has seven universities antedating Harvard. An interesting 
story of these and others, written by Mr. Ernesto Galarzo, appeared 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union for December, 1939. All 
universities require for admission the secondary school certificate or its 
equivalent. The Bachiller, representing about eleven years of school- 
ing, is supposed to prepare a student for the university and the study 
of law, medicine, etc. The time required for Latin America’s several 
degrees is about as follows: Bachillerato, eleven years from the first 
primary grade; Maestria, three additional years; and Doctorado, two 
more years. This is a total of sixteen years as compared with the fifteen 
or sixteen for our bachelor’s degree, plus one for the master’s, plus two 
for the doctor’s, or a total of eighteen or nineteen years from first 
primary to the doctorate in this country. 

In concluding let me say that there is clearly much to encourage 
friends of education in Latin America. It must be remembered that the 
most of these countries have just entered their second century of inde- 
pendence from an autocratic power. Many of them were not able to 
get off to a good start with their schools, but in the last twenty years 
they have been working vigorously and they have made splendid 
progress. Education in all these republics is a governmental responsi- 
bility, and in every one there is a minister or secretary of education in 
the president’s cabinet. Primary education everywhere is free. In 
secondary and higher schools there is usually a charge, but there are 
also a liberal number of scholarships for those unable to pay. 
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A Program of Instructional Research 
and Student Guidance 


H. M. Cox 


I 


HE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA predicates its program of student 

guidance on the accumulation of pertinent personal data on each 
prospective student, on previous academic records, on guidance ex- 
aminations administered in the high schools and on the campus, and, 
in a larger sense, on the development of an esprit de corps among 
registration advisers. 

Starting in September, 1940, students entering the Junior Division 
and the undergraduate colleges of the University have been required 
to fill out application forms calling for name of parent or guardian, 
place of residence, vocational and academic interests, reasons for com- 
ing to the University, working experience, and other information of 
this sort (Form A). High school and college transcripts are supple- 
mented by confidential reports from high school or college officials 
(Form B). A record of scores on standardized achievement and apti- 
tude examinations including participation in the University of Ne-. 
braska Regents’ Scholarship Contest (Forms C and D) is, also, 
obtained. 

Application forms, high school and college transcripts, personality 
ratings, examination scores and other records are collected in the Office 
of Admissions (Registrar’s Office). Photostatic copies of portions of 
the application form, of the high school and college transcripts, and 
of the evaluation of credits are retained in the Office of Admissions. 
The original records are sent to the University’s Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Research for transcription onto tabulating cards (Form E and 
Fig. 2), for the preparation of dual-name cards (Fig. 2), for pre- 
liminary statistical analyses, and for other purposes. The Bureau 
transmits the original records to the University’s Junior Division or 
to a college or divisional office. 

The dean and counselors of the Junior Division, the college deans 
and counselors, or the University’s Guidance Consultant assign each 
prospective student to a registration adviser. The day and hour of the 
first conference during the registration period is assigned at the same 
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time. The application forms, recommendations, and other pertinent 
records, viz., health records, are filed in central offices for study by 
registration advisers in advance of their registration conferences. Dur- 
ing the registration period application forms and other records are in 
the custody of the registration advisers but are returned immediately 
thereafter to the central offices for filing. 


II 


Guidance examinations are administered by the University’s Bureau 
of Instructional Research as a part of an orientation week program for 
new students, both entering freshmen and transfer students. Four con- 
secutive half-day periods are devoted to the administration of the 
examinations. Entering freshmen, including transfer students with 
less than two semesters of college work, and other transfer students 
meet in separate auditoriums; the two groups of students are given 
somewhat different batteries of examinations. The program of ex- 
aminations given in September, 1941, was as follows: 


Examinations for entering freshmen’—English Usage, General Culture 
(Parts I, II, IV), Mathematics, American Council on Education Psy- 
chological, and Reading and Study Skills. 


Examinations for transfer students*—English Usage, and Co-operative 
General Culture (Parts I-VI). 


At the close of each examination period the answer sheets (Form 
G) are alphabetized, matched in sequence with previously prepared 
dual-name cards (Fig. 2) and matched in sequence with previously 
prepared profile-charts (Form F). The scoring of examinations is 
done on an International Test Scoring Machine. The scoring of the 
examinations requires four persons: test scoring machine operator, 
clerk to record with pencil scores on dual-name card, clerk to record 
with pencil scores on profile-chart, clerk to tally scores. 

For some examinations interpretative scales* are available at the 


* Entering freshmen include students entering directly from high school and 
transfer students with less than two semesters of college work, whether matriculat- 
ing in June or September. 

*“Transfer students” include all others entering the undergraduate colleges 
and divisions of the University in June or September with two or more semesters 
of college work completed, regardless of the number of hours completed. 

*Comparison of scores on pre-registration guidance examinations has been 
facilitated by the adoption of a common nine-point scale based on the entering 
freshman population of the University of Nebraska. A score of “1” indicates that 
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time of scoring. For other examinations, it is necessary to prepare 
interpretative scale from the distribution of scores. Form F illustrates 
seven examination parts for which interpretative scales were available 
at the time of scoring in September, 1941, and eight examination parts 
for which the interpretative scale was made subsequent to scoring. 
As soon as the examinations are provided with interpretative scales, 
clerks begin the preparation of the profiles (Form F) in the following 
manner. 

The position of the raw score for a particular examination is located 
as a scaled score or within a limiting pair of raw scores. The scaled 
score or the pair of limiting raw scores is encircled. Thus as soon as 
the student’s record of guidance examination scores becomes completed, 
there is available a graphic representation of the scores in their rela- 
tion to one another. 

The first use of the profile-chart is as a code sheet for punching the 
scaled scores into the dual-name cards (Fig. 2). The cards, in turn, 
are used to prepare on an International Alphabetic Tabulating Ma- 
chine in triplicate alphabetical lists of students together with their 
scaled scores on the guidance examinations for the use of the Office 
of Admissions, the Guidance Consultant, and the Bureau (Fig. 3). 


ADAMS RICHARD 4 334554 3 
ANAWALT ROBERT DEAN 446 6 65653 667 
BARD WILLIAM R 2323.4 92334 Sas 
BEHM DONALD ROY 1115623 1 
BILTMORE MARY JEANNE 766357345 765 
BOLLINGER BERNICE 344 3 34221 212 
BOMGARTNER RONALD C 111644344 456 
CALLEN GENEVIEVE 3 672422 3 


Fic. 3. Sample List of Students Showing Scores Made on Pre-registration 
Guidance Examinations. Lists such as these are prepared from the cards shown 
in Figure 2. 





a student’s score occurs in the highest 3 per cent of the freshman class. A score of 
“5” indicates the middle 20 per cent. The nine-point scale does not represent ninths 
of the group, but rather provides for equal linear measurements directly compara- 
ble to the marking system now employed at the University of Nebraska, i.e., a 
mark of ‘1’ corresponds to the interval 95-99, “2” corresponds to 90-94, etc. The 
approximate percentages which result from the use of equal linear measurements 
are 3, 7, 12, 18, 20, 18, 12, 7, 3 for points 1 to 9 respectively. 
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III 


The profile-charts (Form F and Fig. 4) are sent to the respective 
deans and directors before the beginning of the registration period for 
distribution to registration advisers. The registration advisers, as has 
been pointed out above, have full access to all application forms, guid- 
ance examination scores, and other records during the period of regis- 
tration. Subsequently all records are returned to central offices for 
filing. 

The time required for the administration, scoring, and reporting 
incident to the examination program can be illustrated by the schedule 
below. The schedule does not include reproduction of dual-name cards 
or printing of the profile-charts. 
































Jos 
Ba ondkiaell Administration Alphabetizing Scoring Reporting 
of answer answer examination 
examinations sheets sheets scores* 
Thursday... .| 2P.M.-4:30P.M. | 4:30P.M.-OP.M. | 6 P.M.-I1:30 P.M. -- 
ve 9 A.M.-II A.M. II A.M.-I P.M. I P.M.-1I1°30 P.M. | 8 A.M.-I P.M. 
2 P.M.-4 P.M. 2 P.M.-10:30 P.M. 
Saturday..... 9 A.M.-11:30A.M.| 8 A.M.-I P.M. 8 A.M.-I P.M. 8 A.M.-I P.M. 
2 P.M.-10 P.M. 2 P.M.-II P.M. 2 P.M.-II P.M. 
Sunday...... _ _ — I P.M.-6 P.M. 
Monday..... _ _ _ 9 A.M.-IO A.M. 
Number of hours 9 28 30 20 
Number of workers 43 3 4 3 


Number man-hours 387 84 120 60 








* Includes preparation of profile charts, punching scores on dual-name cards, scaling dis- 
tributions, printing of lists on International alphabetic tabulator, etc. 


It is to be noted that the time required to score the examinations 
amounted to 30 hours. As the number of scores obtained during the 
period was some 18,000, an average of 600 scores per hour was ob- 
tained for the scoring period. Approximately 60 man-hours were 
required for coding the 18,000 scores, punching the coded scores onto 
dual-name cards, and listing the examination scores. Only about one 
hour was spent in the use of the International Alphabetical Tabulating 
Machine. It is to be noted further that the number of man-hours spent 
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in proctoring examinations was considerably in excess of the total 
number of man-hours spent in all of the processes incident to scoring 
and reporting. 

The speed with which examination scores are obtained and the 
volume of scores may be impressive, but the value of guidance ex- 
aminations lies in the use to which they are put. As an illustration of 


Form F 
Name of student Name of Adviser 
st rst Middle 































































RECORD OF PRE-REGISTRATION GUIDANCE EXAMINATIONS THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, SEPTEMBER 1940 
Exan- Trans. | General fulturs mination jEnglish | Study [Read.} Colle ee Aptitude | Mathematics 
ination | Engl(1) | Lit [FA | Math [SC_[SP_[H&SS | Usage(2) | Skills|Comp.| L | 1rQ Q i I [ieIt [ilelil 
ll 32/60} 46 | JHE | £8 |46)95| AS). 50 130157 | 46 
4 1% ‘ee i 1 Torx us 6 alt 
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a th bo 83 435 54 38 
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at | l hob ob | se | @ 2 &@ ws 262 
9 6. om 68 5 WF OS 
3s | 5 — [> oa Ss | 53 27 62 105 43 28 ko 22 
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(1) __ hours of English Composition have been accepted by the English Department. (Signed) 


(2) If an entering freshman assign to: English 1 English 0-x 


(3) A score of 29 on Mathematics I+II is required for admission to Mathematics 11; a score of 25 on Mathe~ 
matics II+III is required for admission to Mathematics 21, Students with lower scores should be as- 
signed to Mathematics 11B or 21B, respectively. 





(4) A scaled score of "1" corresponds to scores obtained by upper 3 per cent of University of Nebraska 
entering freshman population, scaled scoré of "2" equals next 7 per cent, etc. 





Fic. 4. Profile-chart Showing Raw and Scaled Scores Made by John Smith on 
the Pre-registration Guidance Examinations Given by the University of Nebraska 
in September, 1940. 


the use to which the examination scores are put, the brief summaries 
of two actual students who entered the University of Nebraska in 
September, 1940, are given.‘ 


“These cases are taken from the Manual for Registration Advisers, prepared by 
the Bureau of Instructional Research and the Junior Division, The University of 
Nebraska, September, 1941, pp. 9-10. 
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IV 


John Smith entered the University in September, 1940. Classifica- 
tion, Arts and Sciences, Group A; Age, 18; Graduated from high 
school in May, 1940, ranking highest in a class of 39. He had won 
a Regents’ Scholarship and had ranked highest in the entire state 
on the tests in the Regents’ Scholarship competition. 

On the guidance examinations his scaled scores were: Science, 3; 
Current Social Problems, 1; History and Social Studies, 2; English, 1; 
Study Skills, 1; Reading Comprehension, 1; College Aptitude L, 1; 
College Aptitude L + Q, 2; College Aptitude Q, 4; Math. I, 2; 
Math. I + II, 1; Math. II + III, 1. (Fig. 4.) 

All available evidence indicated that he was capable of superior 
work in the University. He was undecided as to his occupational and 
academic plans at the time of registration. He had listed business, 
teaching, and architecture on his application for admission as fields 
which interested him most. His father was dead. He worked sixty 
hours a month on N.Y.A. 

His courses the first semester were: English Composition, Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, Junior Division Orientation, Beginning German, 
Basic Infantry, and Trigonometry. Two weeks after the beginning of 
the semester he dropped the course in Trigonometry as he felt he was 
carrying too heavy a load with the working schedule he had. The 
courses he took the second semester were a continuation of his first 
semester courses with Freshman Lecture displacing Junior Division 
Orientation. During the entire year he had no mark below 90 points 
(i.e., he had a scaled score average of ‘‘2”). In his achievement, he 
lived up to all predictions. 

He went to the Guidance Consultant to take occupational interest 
and aptitude examinations in October. He had ranked very high in 
all abilities tested, but his scores on the interest examinations were 
indecisive. His interests were not well enough crystallized to result 
in any high scores on the test. He did have mildly favorable scores in 
architecture, ministry, and the literary professions. He was advised to 
continue with his first semester program during the second semester, 
to retake the interest examination in April, and to study the develop- 
ment of his interests by comparing the examination taken then with 
the one taken in October. Studying the development of interests by 
retesting is frequently very helpful and in some cases has been con- 
tinued throughout the student’s University career. In April, the ex- 
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amination scores were much more decisive. They were favorable to 
the literary professions (law, journalism), social professions (teach- 
ing, personnel, ministry), to architecture and art, and to biological- 
science fields, including psychology. Such a diverse pattern indicated 
that his interests still were not well crystallized. However, he had 
decided that he was interested in psychology and wanted to go into it. 
He was advised to register for courses in that department for his 
sophomore year and complete them before making a definite decision 
regarding his plans. 

This is an example of a student with high scores on the guidance 
examinations who made a superior academic record. Of course, exam- 
ples could be cited of persons with equally high scores but much 
lower grades. For example, a girl with a very similar record and back- 
ground made an average of just 80 points (i.e., a scaled score average 
of ‘‘4’’) but she also participated in extracurricular activities and man- 
aged to have an average of four dates a week. Many factors such as 
excessive social activity, lack of motivation, poor choice of courses, 
too much outside work, poor emotional adjustment, etc., can function 
to cause students with high test scores to make poor records. 
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Basic Principles Involved in Registration 


ALMA H. PREINKERT 


EAR AFTER YEAR when September rolls around pictures in news- 

papers announce that registration is here again in colleges and 
universities, and those not familiar with the process might conclude 
that the important part of registration is the long line of waiting stu- 
dents. However, registrars know that registration is an important 
educational process, a vital part of the whole system of student coun- 
seling and guidance, which will influence the life of every student 
involved and will direct the course of his future activities. The estab- 
lishment of an effective system of registration is, therefore, worthy of 
the best thought and a great deal of effort on the part of the registrar, 
to whom should be delegated full responsibility for the registration 
procedure and for final authorization for class attendance. 

The individual character of an institution will determine the type 
of registration system that will prove most satisfactory. Obviously, 
with such wide differences in the organization and operation of regis- 
trars’ offices, there is no best method in those procedures called 
“registration,” which have developed from the simple process of 
having a student write his name in a register to a complicated group 
of activities often consuming several days. However, procedures fol- 
lowed successfully in other institutions can serve as a guide in formu- 
lating the most effective registration system for a particular institution. 

Several years ago, when it was decided to discontinue a pre-registra- 
tion plan at the University of Maryland, the change afforded a good 
opportunity to make other improvements in the registration system. A 
rather exhaustive questionnaire was sent out to learn how other insti- 
tutions were handling registration. On the basis of this study, and 
on material, published in the Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, a number of basic principles involved in registra- 
tion have been briefly summarized. ‘ 

Careful planning, well in advance of the date set for registration, 
of the physical arrangements, forms to be used, instructions concern- 
ing the routine of registration, and the selection of personnel to assist 
with registration will contribute much to smooth functioning and 
efficiency. A graph or blue print of the registration layout will give a 
clear picture of the whole process and will point out defects that can 
be remedied. 
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Many institutions <entralize registration in a single large building, 
such as a gymnasium, field house, or classroom building and assign 
space to each department in such a manner that the student proceeds 
in a logical sequence from table to table or from room to room. A 
combination may also be used, a centralized registration for the fresh- 
men, unfamiliar with the campus, and various stations in several 
buildings for upperclassmen. A decentralized system has the ad- 
vantage of eliminating lines to some extent. 

A set of good forms is an essential part of an efficient registration 
system. These should be devised to eliminate as far as possible the 
human element of error both in filling them out and in the final 
checking. They should provide all information needed by the depart- 
ments involved, such as the academic dean, the deans of men and 
women, advisers, the information office, churches, directory, instruc- 
tors, etc., but no information should be collected which has no real 
use. Many institutions have adopted a form similar to a railroad ticket 
from which can be detached separate forms for different departments 
of the institution. Forms should be carefully examined annually for 
possibile improvements, 

The time schedule of classes plays an important part in registration 
and if well planned will simplify and expedite the work of the ad- 
viser and students by making courses available to the greatest possible 
extent and in an orderly manner. It is desirable for the registrar to 
prepare the schedule of classes for he can detect and remedy schedule 
defects most readily, and thus make registration proceed more ex- 
peditiously. The semester schedule of classes offers an excellent means 
for announcing registration instructions and other information. 

In addition to the schedule, information concerning a student's 
record is needed during registration. Summary sheets prepared by the 
dean or registrar, indicating the progress made toward graduation 
and requirements still to be satisfied, are very useful. 

Instructions for registration, and all announcements and catalogs 
giving information concerning curricula, requirements for graduation, 
course offerings, and electives should be definite and clear so that 
there will be no chance for them to be misunderstood. Brevity is a 
desirable characteristic of all instructions. If instructions and forms 
can be mailed to students before the opening of the school year, the 
time required for registration can be reduced. A certain amount of 
printed material will be wasted, but the time saved in expediting regis- 
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tration is often of greater importance. Detailed instructions concern- 
ing every process, for the guidance of those assisting with registration, 
will tend to eliminate confusion. 

Additional help is needed in most institutions to handle registra- 
tion. Frequently members of the faculty assist with checking and other 
clerical duties. However, care should be exercised in selecting only 
those who show interest and capacity, for many errors are likely to 
occur as a result of carelessness and indifference. 

A plan for additional assistance on a volunteer basis has been most 
successful at the University of Maryland. For a number of years mem- 
bers of two honor societies have volunteered their services during 
registration. These young men and women, who rank high in scholar- 
ship, are excellent workers and demonstrate a splendid spirit of co- 
operation. Incidentally, they gain an appreciation of the work of the 
office and help in educating other students to co-operate more fully. 
The registering student can assist with the clerical work by filling out 
forms, and thus relieve the office staff to a large extent of routine copy 
work at a period of peak load. If a spirit of willing co-operation exists 
on the part of all, registration does not need to be an ordeal. 

Few institutions, irrespective of size, use more than three days for 
registration. The amount of time required depends on local conditions 
and on the efficiency of the different units, such as the registrar's 
offices, the sectioning committee, and the financial office. 

A number of methods have been devised to eliminate lines, such as 
an hourly distribution of students on an alphabetical basis, the order 
rotating for different groups. Superior students are sometimes given 
preference in registration or all regular students may be registered 
before irregular students. Some institutions assign numbers to stu- 
dents and request them not to stand in line. The student is admitted 
for registration when his number has been reached, or ahead of a 
higher number, if he appears at any time later. Another plan is to 
assemble all students in an auditorium where moving pictures are be- 
ing shown and release groups at intervals for registration. 

A number of institutions use some form of pre-registration. This 
may range from preliminary advice as to courses to the completion of 
all the details of registration during the preceding semester or sum- 
mer; or there may be one registration period for the entire year. Most 
institutions following such plans consider them successful, but admit 
that many changes in registration are necessary. A number of institu- 
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tions, especially the larger ones, have discontinued pre-registration 
systems after trying them because changes required the re-registration 
of such large numbers of students. 

The machinery for registration should be planned so that it is as 
nearly automatic and self-directing as possible. Nothing gives the 
registrar's office the reputation of being inefficient as quickly as a 
clumsy and inadequate system of registration. The process should be 
freed from all extraneous procedures which can be handled equally 
well at other times. If the procedures and forms are carefully planned 
in co-operation with all persons directly concerned, not only will the 
most satisfactory results be obtained, but all will have an appreciation 
of the problems involved. Changes in procedure should be carefully 
considered and then clearly explained to students as well as those 
assisting with registration. 

In most institutions there are usually six general classifications under 
which the activities of registration can be grouped, namely: 


Advising and approval of courses 
Filling out of forms 

Sectioning 

Fee assessing and collection 

Checking 

Preparation and issuance of class rolls 

The order of procedure for the different steps varies considerably 
in different institutions, but the order is not of great importance. The 
essential factor is having an arrangement that will insure with the 
minimum expenditure of time and effort the necessary faculty-stu- 
dent contacts, the prompt beginning of instruction, and the securing 
of information necessary for personnel work and scholastic records. 

The responsibility for curricular advising and approval of courses 
during registration usually rests on the faculty, although in some 
institutions this is a function of the registrar. Any plan for effective 
registration must include adequate provision for competent advisers, 
well informed as to the rules and regulations, to confer with students 
about their programs of study. 

Most registration systems require the filling out of a number of 
forms by the student, and there are many complaints from students 
and faculty alike at the amount of time consumed. It is often possible 
to reduce the amount of writing required by having part of the in- 
formation printed on forms or inserted by a mimeograph or duplicator 
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process, as for example, required courses on forms calling for the 
listing of courses. However, students have little else to do on registra- 
tion days and, if by filling out a few additional forms they make 
information more generally available at an earlier date and at less 
cost, the practice is justified. 

Provision for the control of the size of classes and the proper dis- 
tribution of enrollment in sectioned classes must be made during 
registration. Where there are only a few sections in each subject, stu- 
dents can be grouped alphabetically or according to sex, or by rating 
on aptitude or English tests. In larger institutions sectioning is a more 
difficult problem and some method of checking must be devised for 
sections to be kept as nearly even as possible, and closed when the 
desired size is reached. A control may be effected by preparing in 
advance of registration the proper number of class cards for each 
section, and closing sections when the cards are exhausted. The same 
result can be accomplished by checking sections on a blackboard, a 
large chart, or on class lists as students are assigned to class hours. 

Since the teaching staff is most directly concerned with having classes 
the proper size, it seems proper to delegate responsibility for section- 
ing to this group. Many institutions have a sectioning committee, com- 
posed of representatives of every department. During registration, 
students contact each department in turn for section assignments. 
Under such an arrangement, courses with the smallest number of 
sections should receive precedence. Checking clerks assisting sectioners 
will help keep errors at a minimum. 

Assessment of student fees is frequently a responsibility of the 
registrar's office, although in some institutions fees are both assessed 
and collected by the financial office. It seems desirable to have the 
assessing handled by the registrar’s office where the necessary informa- 
tion is most readily available, especially if tuition and laboratory 
charges are based upon specific courses carried. From an accounting 
standpoint, it is also desirable to have fees assessed in one office and 
collected in another, the second acting as a check on the first. In 
either case, there must be close articulation between the offices of the 
registrar and the cashier, so that the financial office will know what 
fees to charge and the registrar will have notice of payment. 

The final checking for the completeness and accuracy of all forms 
should be done by persons thoroughly familiar with the information, 
and if this work is not handled by the regular staff of the office of the 
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registrar, it should at least be supervised by some experienced person. 
Checking should take place while the student is still available to take 
care of necessary corrections. However, any checking which can be 
handled as well after the registration period without hardship to the 
student or too greatly increased labor on the part of the office staff 
should be deferred. A careful checking system is an important part 
of the registration procedure. 

The instructor must have evidence that a student has completed 
registration. This is usually furnished by the registrar in the form 
of a class list or a class card, the latter being preferred in most in- 
stitutions. Class cards are issued either to the student to present to the 
instructor, or are sent directly to the instructor. The latter plan elimi- 
nates the possibility of lost cards and delay in reporting to classes. The 
use of a double class card, one section for the instructor and one 
section for the registrar provides for continuous up-to-date informa- 
tion in the registrar’s office on the size and constituency of every class. 
A class card system is also convenient for handling late registrations 
and changes in registration. Some institutions with large enrollments 
are using mechanical sorting and tabulating equipment for the issuance 
of class cards. 

In conclusion, there is outlined in its broad aspects the registration 
system which is being used at the University of Maryland. 

Students receive complete instructions concerning registration with 
the time schedule of classes by mail, and are notified to report on a 
particular day and hour, the time being assigned on an alphabetical 
basis. Registration for new students takes place in a single building, 
where the deans, registrar, and cashier occupy temporary headquarters. 
Certain upperclass students must report to two buildings. The student 
receives registration forms and proceeds according to instructions, each 
step being plainly numbered. He consults his adviser and fills out 
the blanks, which include a personal information form made up of 
five sections; three course cards, one for the dean, one for the registrar, 
and one for himself; and a combination class admission and grade 
report card, in duplicate form, for each class carried. When his course 
cards have been approved by the adviser and the dean, he reports to 
the sectioning committee for section assignments. 

Then he reports to the bill office where a partially completed tripli- 
cate, interleaved-carbon, combination bill and receipt form is issued 
after laboratory and other additional fees have been added, and pay- 
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ment is made to a cashier. He receives a receipt, dining hall card if a 
boarding student, and a post office box number. The final step is an 
inspection and collection of all forms, which include the registration 
record form, a combination of five personal data forms, the registrar’s 
copy of the course card, the registrar's copy of the receipted bill, and 
a class admission card for each course to be carried. A slight variation 
in procedure is followed for new students to simplify their registration. 
They do not go to the sectioning committee in person, but file cards 
before they are sectioned and receive section assignments by mail. All 
of the forms are clipped together and alphabetized in one operation 
by students and when the registration period is over they are broken 
down and distributed. 

On the first day of instruction, alphabetized sets of forms, giving 
personal data about the student, are in the offices of the academic deans, 
the deans of men and women, and the Religious Life Committee, with 
two sets retained in the registrar’s office, one for general use and the 
second for a geographical file. For each class and section there are 
alphabetical sets of the combination class admission and grade report 
cards. One is placed in the hands of the faculty, and the other is 
retained in the office of the registrar. The deans and the registrar 
have sets of course cards, giving the courses and sections carried by 
each student. The student is allowed a week, without penalty, to file 
in the office of the registrar a copy of his time schedule of classes, if 
he did not leave this during registration. Schedule cards are mounted 
on a Reveldex and can be consulted readily on either side of the 
counter by the office staff and the public. 

It is hoped that under this system the following objectives of our 
registration are being achieved: 

1. A satisfactory student-adviser conference for every student dur- 
ing which there is planned a profitable program of studies, meeting 
curricular requirements and in accordance with other regulations set 
by the University. 

2. Control of the size of classes by the sectioning committee so 
that instruction will begin without delay or confusion. 

3. The distribution to deans, committees, and faculty members of 
information needed by them to carry on their work. 

4. The collection of data needed by the office of the registrar for 
the maintenance of scholastic records and the preparation of statistics. 








Let’s Listen to the Students 
Lewis ELDRED 


URING the past two decades there has been published a tremen- 
dous amount of material on the general topic of student per- 
sonnel work. Most of this, however, has been written from the 
philosophical, psychological, or administrative point of view; and 
little or no attention has been given to the views of the ultimate con- 
sumers of student personnel work, the students. Administrators and 
counselors rarely let pass an opportunity to tell of the fine things 
they are doing, or think they are doing, for their students. Upon 
reading or listening to such assertions and recitations the present 
writer has always found lurking in the back of his mind the annoying 
question, ‘I wonder what the students really think of this matter?” 
An attempt to find at least a partial answer to this question has been 
made. 

During the fall and winter of the academic year, 1940-1941, this 
writer spent about two days on each of fifteen northeastern liberal arts 
college campuses gathering material for a critical analysis of student 
personnel work in these institutions. The colleges studied are all liberal 
arts colleges, of the non-coeducational, non-university type, and not 
telated to any denominational group. Since this was the first study 
of this type to be undertaken, only such institutions were selected 
that several unnecessarily complicating factors might be eliminated. 
All of the colleges are located in the states of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut. 

Prior to visiting each college the writer acquainted himself, through 
printed material distributed by the college, with the student personnel 
program of the institution. This fund of information was corrected 
and increased by means of planned interviews with the college officials 
most closely associated with the program. Then, with detailed informa- 
tion about the student personnel program at hand, the writer planned 
interviews with about thirty selected members of the senior class in 
each college for the purpose of securing their reactions as to the ef- 
fectiveness of the several phases of the program. The student inter- 
views were planned, inasmuch as detailed questionnaires were given 
to the students about a week prior to the interviews with instructions 
that they be filled out and brought to the interview. These ques- 
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tionnaires served to direct the attention of the students to the topics 
under discussion and to act as a point of departure for the interview. 
Rather than trying to strike a hypothetical average by taking a random 
sample of students, they were frankly selected on the basis of achieve- 
ment of positions of leadership and distinction. About half of the 
students interviewed had achieved some definite position of leader- 
ship and distinction while the remaining had definitely not achieved 
such a position. With selection based on this criterion one might 
well expect the leaders to be biased in favor of the status guo and 
the non-leaders to be rather disgruntled with it. Interestingly enough 
an examination of the complete data shows that there was little real 
difference between the attitudes of the two groups and, if any, the 
leaders tended to be slightly more critical than the non-leaders. There 
is no reason to believe that the opinions expressed by these students 
are different from those of college seniors in general. Only seniors 
were interviewed for the obvious reason that they had had more 
experience with the several student personnel programs than mem- 
bers of lower classes. 

A total of 405 seniors, representing about 16 per cent of the senior 
classes of the fifteen institutions studied, were interviewed. Of these, 
209 were women and 196 were men. The leaders numbered 209 and 
the non-leaders 196. 

The scope of this study included the selection of students for ad- 
mission, orientation to college life, counseling, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, financial aid, health services (mental and physical), housing 
and boarding facilities, placement service, co-ordination of student 
personnel services, and an estimate of the relative effectiveness of 
the various phases of the student personnel programs. A majority 
of the students interviewed judged each of the various phases of stu- 
dent personnei work to be effective. The size of these majorities 
varied widely, however, in some cases being as low as 60 per cent and 
in others as great as about 90 per cent. Special attention was given 
to those phases where large minorities were found in an attempt to 
discover reasons for dissatisfaction. When the data with respect to 
the several colleges are examined it is found that the majority opinion 
within any one college may be that of dissatisfaction with the status 
quo regarding some phase of the student personnel program. These 
cases were examined in some detail to find out how they differed 
from those in which the majority of the students expressed satisfaction. 
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The specific suggestions and conclusions for the general improve- 
ment of student personnel work growing out of this study stem not 
only from those situations receiving the approval of the majority, 
but also from an analysis of those situations receiving the disapproval 
of majorities or large minorities. 

A complete report of the methods, data and conclusions of this 
study exists under the title A Critical Analysis of Student Personnel 
Work in Selected Northeastern Liberal Arts Colleges. This report 
will be available at The Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New 
York, after June, 1942. Following are some of the conclusions drawn 
primarily from the student interviews. 

The whole study serves to re-enforce and re-emphasize the view 
that a specific personnel practice or procedure may not, in and of itself, 
be held to be generally effective. There are many instances in which 
a certain personnel practice achieved good results in one college but 
failed to be effective in another. Also there are cases in which a 
certain aspect of personnel work has been well carried out in several 
different institutions using widely different methods. Before the ef- 
fectiveness of any personnel practice can be forecast, the entire frame 
of reference into which it is to be placed must be fully understood. 
For this reason it is impossible to devise any standard student per- 
sonnel program which will function smoothly and effectively in all 
colleges. 

From the point of view of the students, the personal interview 
as a technique in the selection of candidates for admission to college is 
very worth while and effective. College admissions officers are well 
aware of the advantages accruing to the college from this technique 
although it may seem to be expensive and laborious. They should not 
forget the advantages to the student of having a close personal con- 
nection with the college prior to admission. Closely associated with 
this is the felt need on the part of a large number of students for 
more complete and thorough pre-college guidance than is now gen- 
erally available. While the brunt of this responsibility probably must 
| rest with the secondary schools, the colleges might well afford to 
‘expend more energy in this direction. Opportunities to talk with 
well informed representatives of colleges (either alumni or members 
of the faculty) are greatly appreciated by prospective college stu- 
dents. The majority of the students secured information about the 
various colleges from the printed material, especially the catalogs, 
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distributed by the institutions. Although the character of these pub- 
lications has improved greatly in recent years, many students feel 
that they still leave something to be desired by way of clarity and 
completeness. Writers of college catalogs should remember that a 
large section of their readers are high school seniors and that vague 
or misleading statements are of benefit to. no one, a view expressed 
by many of the students. 

The two chief problems encountered by these students in making 
the transition from school to college were how to study materials of 
college grade and how to budget their time economically. All of the 
colleges studied are giving attention to the solution of these problems, 
but student sentiment is in favor of rather specific instruction in the 
taking of lecture and reading notes and in the use of the library. In 
the eyes of the students, preventive measures are much more to be 
desired than remedial measures after a student has encountered seri- 
ous difficulty. Equally important from the point of view of the stu- 
dents is the early establishment of good study habits through the 
wise budgeting of time. They realize that the typical college fresh- 
man values his new-found freedom highly and is quite impervious to 
suggestions as to how to use it. A_stricter and more serious attitude 
on the part of college officials would go a a long way toward the early 
establishment. of wise habits of. time use, _ 





The practice, quite common in the colleges for women, of having | 


upperclassmen act as personal advisors to freshmen and sophomores 
is very well received by the students. Colleges not following this 
practice would do well to re-examine its values. 

There is no good reason to suppose that the heads of academic 
departments, because of their positions, are well prepared to act as 
advisors to students, a situation common in the colleges studied. In 
fact, quite the reverse seems to be true, as the greatest amount of 
dissatisfaction with counseling was located among those students who 
wete supposed to be advised by their major department chairmen. 
Department chairmen seem to be chronically bedeviled with adminis- 


| trative matters, inter-departmental frictions and jealousies, committee 


work and authorship—things which serve to disqualify them as stu- 
dent counselors. 

In the colleges studied, vocational guidance is centered pretty much 
in the junior and senior years, a time when it is too late for most 
students to change their program of studies to meet vocational objec- 
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tives. Reasons for early vocational guidance need not be reiterated 
here. The best single source of vocational guidance and information, 
in the colleges studied, is the. college placement office. The colleges 
could exploit this source further for this purpose if they would 
release all of the time of the placement officer for placement and 
guidance purposes and not burden him with administrative and teach- 
ing duties. 

The use of aptitude and interest tests is almost unknown among 
the colleges studied. Many of the students, through their general 
reading or through courses in psychology, have learned something 
about these tests and are wondering why the colleges are not using 
them in their counseling work. This is a striking example of the failure 
of the academic and the non-academic departments to co-operate 
in a college function to which both can contribute. The colleges 
would do well either to adopt a wise use of these tests or make some 
plausible explanation to the students as to why they are not being 
used. As the situation now exists, many students feel that the col- 
leges are not making the best use of available guidance tools. 

The students interviewed are in general agreement that the ad- 
ministration of extracurricular activities and financial assistance is 
well done. There was little dissatisfaction with either of these phases 
of student personnel work. Student self-government has been de- 
veloped to a much greater degree in the women’s colleges than in the 
men’s, but the men have so much freedom that they seem little in- 
terested in self-government. 

In five of the fifteen colleges studied a large and vocal majority 
of the students interviewed were far from satisfied with the provi- 
sions the colleges had made for medical services. The chief com- 
plaint was that they lacked confidence in the medical staffs, especially 
the physicians. Also much criticism was leveled at the hospital facilities 
provided by the colleges. Practically all of the students interviewed 
expected the colleges to provide an easily available physician whose 
competence was unquestioned and an infirmary modernly equipped 
and capable of accommodating a reasonable number of students. Those 
institutions providing a combination dispensary and infirmary under 
the direction of a well-liked staff received the most praise from 
their students. It is open to serious question whether a college located 
in a city and depending on a hospital not managed by the college 
to care for its students is making the best provision for their physical 
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health. Students much prefer to pay an all-inclusive fee for medical 
services rather than to be assessed small fees each time they require 
medical attention. 

According to about 28 per cent of the students interviewed, the 
college dormitories are not conducive to good study habits, mainly 
because they are too noisy. In some cases there is a serious need for 
remodeling buildings to make them reasonably soundproof for type- 
writing and ordinary conversation; in others there is a need for com- 
mon rooms equipped with radios, phonographs, card tables and the 
like where students may enjoy normal recreation without disturbing 
those who wish to study. More important, however, is the need for 
the colleges to assume more responsibility and leadership than they 
do to teach their students good habits of co-operation and respect for 
the rights of others. The administrative attitude generally is one of 
laissez faire. The colleges seem to be neglecting many of the learning 
Opportunities presented by communal dormitory living. Surprising as 
it may seem to those seeking foibles of human nature, the students 
were generally agreed that the food provided in college owned and 
managed eating halls was of very good quality and well served; al- 
though it is very doubtful if they are able to evaluate the nutritional 
value of the food they are served. 

The placement of college students is most effective when the col- 
lege placement officer devotes most of his time and energy to that 
work. Effective placement work may be done in a small college by a 
person whose chief responsibility is teaching, providing he has a 
keen interest in placement and the other members of the faculty co- 
operate fully. It_seems to be a mistake to try to combine placement 
with the work of the alumni secretary. 

The students interviewed, as a group, regarded vocational guidance, 
placement, and medical services as the phases of student personnel 
work in need of the most improvement; while financial aid, student 
government, orientation, and extracurricular activities were regarded 
as those being done most effectively. On the whole, the women were 
better satisfied with the status quo than were the men. 

Throughout the study and at each institution the students inter- 
viewed demonstrated a keen interest in the whole topic and showed 
that they had a rather clear idea of student personnel work. They 
were quick to locate the strong and weak points of their personnel 
programs. This knowledge and interest on the part of the students 
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was contrary to the beliefs of several college administrators who 
thought that the students paid no attention to and were not interested 
in this sort of thing. The students were greatly pleased to think that 
their opinions regarding the administration of their colleges were 
sought and valued and their co-operation was perfectly sincere and 
wholehearted. 

The data collected for this study were not subjected to statistical 
treatment for the purpose of determining general trends, but rather 
each aspect of personnel work was analyzed with due regard for the 
situations existing in the several colleges studied. An examination 
of the data does indicate, however, that there was an appreciable per- 
centage of dissatisfaction with many aspects of student personnel 
work. In the opinion of the writer this adverse criticism was justified 
for the most part. Even if such criticism were not justified, student 
Opinion is, nevertheless, significant, because how the students feel 
about it plays a vital part in determining the role and status of 
personnel work in the colleges. Personnel officers should be sensitive 
to student opinion so that they may correct misconceptions concern- 
ing objectives and methods, secure valid criticism and provide needed 
remedies. College administrators sincerely interested in detecting weak 
spots in their student personnel programs or in finding ways of im- 
proving them would be very short-sighted, in light of the findings 
of this study, not to canvass carefully the ideas and opinions of their 


students. 
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Achievement of Evening College Students 
EDWARD F. SHEFFIELD 


HAT is the achievement record of undergraduates in the eve- 
V V ning college? How many complete their studies as planned? 
What relation is there between their achievement and their college 
entrance records, scholastic aptitude and other psychological test 
scores, interval between high school graduation and college entrance, 
age, working hours, income, course load, and other such factors? Such 
questions prompted a study of the Evening Division, Faculty of Arts, 
Science and Commerce in Sir George Williams College, Montreal, 
some of the results of which ate discussed here. The students in- 
volved numbered 194. 


STUDENT MORTALITY WITHIN THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


With regard to student mortality within the year studied (1938- 
39), those who registered but did not enter classes accounted for 
1.5 per cent; another 15.3 per cent withdrew from courses during the 
year; 1.5 per cent completed courses but wrote no examinations; and 
the remaining 81.7 per cent completed courses and wrote final ex- 
aminations. 

Among the 18.3 per cent who registered but did not write final 
examinations, reasons for withdrawal were, in the order listed, inter- 
ference of work, ill health, financial difficulty, moved or working out 
of town, lack of interest, and courses unsuitable. 


COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF DAY AND 
EVENING UNDERGRADUATES 


For the purpose of statistical computations the letter grades of all 
students were translated into average grade-point scores with upper 
and lower limits of 6 and 0, respectively. The first comparison made 
was between day and evening students taking the same courses in 
the same college in the same year, although not, in most cases, writing 
the same examinations. To day students, 453 course grades were 
assigned in 34 courses. The average day grade-point score was 2.32. 
To evening students, 380 course grades were assigned in the same 
34 courses. The average evening grade-point score was 2.89. The 
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difference, a statistically significant one, was 0.57 points in favor — 
of the evening students. 


OPINION REGARDING FACTORS AFFECTING ACHIEVEMENT 


Both instructors and students were asked, “What, in your opinion, 
are factors that may possibly militate against the success of evening 
college students in their studies?” Instructors listed as the most 
important factors: (a) lack of time for study, or excessive course 
loads, (b) lack of background for studies undertaken, often caused 
by forgetting during the interval between high school and college, 
(c) fatigue, resulting from the day’s work, and (d) lack of opportu- 
nity for informal consultation between instructors and students outside 
of class time. 

Students listed as the most important factors:'(a) lack of time for 
study, or excessive course loads, (b) interference of outside activities, 
including overtime at work, and social activities—or, conversely, if 
social activities are not allowed to interfere, lack of opportunity for 
recreation, (c) fatigue, resulting from daily work, lack of opportunity 
for relaxation, lack of sufficient sleep, and length of class time when 
one two-hour class follows another in the same evening, and (d) 
financial insecurity—low salaries, high cost of tuition, etc. 


RELATION BETWEEN VARIOUS FACTORS AND ACHIEVEMENT 


In a further attempt to discover what relationships exist between 
achievement and various characteristics and factors common to evening 
college undergraduates, correlation coefficients were calculated as 
reported below. In each case the coefficient of correlation listed is 
that between the factor indicated and achievement in terms of average 
gtade points. All students for whom data were available were included 
whether or not they completed their courses or wrote final examina- 
tions. 


College entrance record (average percentage on high school 
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Course load (number of courses taken during the academic 
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American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
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Reading ability (score on Whipple’s High School and Col- 
lee TONG TE). 6 oon cccedesenteesenvener eran +.26 
Interval since former schooling (number of years elapsed 
between completion of secondary schooling and entrance 
Fn i, | ) Re +.23 + .05 
Scholastic aptitude (gross score on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination) .......... +22 & @ 


+ 


05 


Coefficients of correlation between achievement and the following 
factors were found not statistically significant: income, positiveness 
of career aim, social adjustment, age, health adjustment, home ad- 
justment, tenure of studies in the evening college, length of time 
required for payment of tuition fees, ratio of home study to class 
hours, “quantitative” aptitude (A.C.E. Q-score), occupational ad- 
justment, emotional adjustment, Wrenn Study Habits Inventory 
score, working hours per week, total adjustment (as measured by 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory, adult form). 

In no case is there a high relationship between achievement and any 
single factor measured. The highest relationship found is that be- 
tween achievement and average percentage on high school leaving 
examinations (tf = .52). This relationship, in the language of the 
statistician, is ‘‘substantial’’ or “marked.” 

The coefficients of correlation between achievement and course 
load, between achievement and “linguistic” aptitude, between achieve- 
ment and reading ability, between achievement and the interval since 
former schooling, and between achievement and scholastic aptitude— 
all are in the range described as “low” correlation, present but slight. 

In no other case is the obtained coefficient of correlation even sta- 
tistically significant. It is not as much as four times its probable error. 

One is tempted to conclude, on first examination, that these data 
tell us practically nothing about the relationship existing between 
achievement and the various characteristics and factors we have been 
studying. True, a student’s standing with respect to any one factor 
has no significant predictive or prognostic value. But isn’t that fact, 
in itself, significant? If no one factor is sufficiently significant in its 
relationship to achievement, then we may conclude that no prediction 
of scholastic success in the evening college can safely be made on the 
basis of any single factor. That ought to save us from much faulty 
practice in the guidance of prospective students. 

What is still more important is the fact that these data explode 
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many theories now currently held regarding circumstances thought 
to be adverse for evening college students. 

“Some students take too many courses during a single academic 
year,” say instructors. ‘They can’t do justice to them.” The evi- 
dence indicates, however, that those who wish to or are allowed 
to take heavier than average loads tend to get slightly higher, rather 
than lower, grades than those carrying light course loads. 

“Students who have been out of school for an appreciable length 
of time forget so much of what they learned in high school that they 
have difficulty with college studies,” is another misconception. Our 
data show that those young men and women who return to their 
studies after an interval of years do better work than those for whom 
the interval is slight or nonexistent. 

“Older people can’t compete with those in their ’teens and early 
twenties,”” say others. Our data show that age, of itself, makes no 
difference. As the late Dr. Frank M. Debatin once said, “It’s urge 
not age that counts.” 

Obviously, there is a process of self-selection actively operating in 
the formation of the evening college body under scrutiny. This process 
of selection, fortunately, may always be expected. 

What, in brief, have we learned from these statistical studies? 
First, that the only single factor bearing a substantial relationship to 
achievement in the evening college is achievement in high school. 
This, after all, was the result of the combined effect of a host of 
factors, many of which must still be effective in the evening college 
in spite of what would seem to be, for the student, now an employed 
adult, very different circumstances. Second, that while there is a slight 
relation between achievement and several other individual factors, 
there is no significant relationship between achievement and most of 
those measured. 

We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that it would likely 
be more profitable to examine the combined effect on achievement of 
the many factors present, rather than to continue to isolate statistically 
factors which never in reality exist alone. 


COMPARISON OF HIGH AND LOW SCHOLARSHIP GROUPS 


For further illumination, profiles were plotted for two groups 
of evening undergraduates—a high scholarship group,consisting of 
those with an achievement score (average grade-points) of over 3.5, 
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and a low scholarship group, consisting of those with an achieve- 
ment score of under 1.5. 

These profiles indicate that evening undergraduates in the high 
scholarship group are characterized by higher than the average per- 
centage on high school leaving examinations, heavier than average 
course load, higher than average score on the “‘linguistic’’ section (L- 
score) of the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, and higher than average health adjustment score (high scores 
indicate poor adjustment) on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

They indicate, further, that evening undergraduates in the Jow 
scholarship group are characterized by smaller than the average num- 
ber of years’ interval between completion of high school and entrance 
to the evening college, lower than average percentage on high school 
leaving examinations, lighter than average course load, lower than 
average score on the “‘linguistic’’ section (L-score) of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, lower than average 
score on Whipple’s High School and College Reading Test, smaller 
than average number of working hours per week, lower than average 
ratio of home study hours to class hours per week, lower than 
average social adjustment score (low scores indicate tendency to be 
agressive rather than retiring in social relations) on the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, higher than average emotional adjustment score 
(high scores indicate poor adjustment) on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, and higher than average total adjustment score (high scores 
indicate poor adjustment) on the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 

Still further, the profiles indicate that high and low scholarship 
groups do not tend to differ appreciably with respect to age, tenure 
of studies in the evening college (the number of years they had, at 
the time of this study, been members of the evening undergraduate 
body), score on the “quantitative” section (Q-score) of the American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination, gross score (G- 
score) on the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination, home adjustment score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
occupational adjustment score on the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
score on the Wrenn Study Habits Inventory, monthly income, and 
number of months required for payment of tuition fees. 

This examination would seem to show, then, that the most sig- 
nificant factors in relation to achievement are, in this order: (a) high 
school leaving examination record, (b) score on the “linguistic” 
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section (L-score) of the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, and (c) size of course load. These are the three factors 
for which higher than average scores (or size, in the case of course 
load) are characteristic of the high scholarship group and lower than 
average scores are characteristic of the low scholarship group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After consideration of the findings of these various approaches to 
the problem of understanding the influence of various factors on the 
achievement of evening college students we conclude that: 

(a) The chief causes of student mortality or withdrawal during 
the academic year are interference of work, ill health, financial diff- 
culty, and removal from the city. 

(b) The achievement of evening college students is at least equal, 
possibly superior, to that of day college students in the same courses 
and in the same college. 

(c) Conditions favoring scholastic achievement in the evening 
college most certainly include a superior college entrance record and 
high “linguistic” aptitude. 

(d) Conditions detrimental to achievement include poor organiza- 
tion of time, fatigue, inferior college entrance record, low “‘linguistic”’ 
aptitude, poor reading ability, and maladjustment of personality. 

(e) No single factor measured (with the possible exception of the 
average percentage on high school leaving examinations) has a suf- 
ficiently high relationship to achievement to warrant its use as the 
sole measure of probable success. 

(f) Motivation and other factors effective in the selection of the 
evening college student personnel are more important in relation to 
achievement than are age. the length of the interval between comple- 
tion of high school and entrance to the evening college, or the num- 
ber of courses taken in any one academic year. 








Academic Success and Persistence of 
February Entrants 


FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


HE MIDYEAR GRADUATE is, to say the least, a source of much 
Toc to school administrators. His passing, as a Febru- 
ary entrant, from the elementary to the secondary school or from the 
high school to the college, creates a new series of problems both for 
the student himself and for the educational institution which admits 
him. Many administrators, moreover, are inclined to neglect the 
problems of the prospective February entrant because of the assump- 
tion that the reason for his midyear graduation from the next lower 
institution is some irregularity (probably related either to genius or 
to stupidity) in his past career, and that the college will do well to 
steer clear of all the problems involved in such a student’s case. 

It is undeniably true, however, that some young people do graduate 
from high school at midyear for reasons not at all associated with 
intellectual ability or its lackk—some have lost a school term through 
illness; others have merely happened to reside in a school district 
which followed the fairly common practice of admitting children to 
the elementary school at the beginning of the first semester after their 
sixth birthday or of the semester nearest to that date. 

The possibility of adjusting the curriculum of a college to the 
needs of this midyear entering group is determined chiefly by the 
number of students involved and the variety of courses they desire 
to take or are required to take. Obviously, if a small number of stu- 
dents is to be distributed among several different course patterns, it 
will be administratively impossible to provide trailer sections’ be- 
cause there would not be sufficient students in certain subjects to 
justify the assignment of an instructor to teach them. Frequently the 
student who begins his college career at midyear is thus forced to 
choose a haphazard selection of whatever courses can be taken without 


* Throughout this paper the phrase “trailer section” refers to class sections taught 
in the semester following that in which the subject is normally taught; as, for 
example, an English 1 section taught in the second semester. Trailer sections are 
usually designed to accommodate students who either failed to take the course 
when offered in the normal sequence or who for some reason are repeating the 
course. 
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stated prerequisites normally offered in the first semester of each year, 
with the result that he is thrown badly out of step with the college’s 
curricular pattern and may have to spend nine semesters to complete 
the requirements for a degree supposedly granted on an eight-semester 
basis. 

The influence of the diversity of curricular patterns offered for 
freshman students upon administrative provisions for midyear fresh- 
man entrants is illustrated by three different practices followed in the 
undergraduate colleges of the University of Detroit. 

The College of Engineering, in which every course of the freshman 
year is prescribed and identical for all students regardless of their 
ultimate specialization, organizes in the second semester of each year 
one trailer section of each first-semester freshman subject, composed 
partly of students who failed the subject in the first semester and 
partly of new students admitted at midyear. The new student is 
given a mimeographed schedule of courses to be taken which, if fol- 
lowed through three semesters and two summer sessions, will bring 
him into line with the regular pre-junior class and eventually permit 
him to complete the five-year professional engineering program in a 
total of four and one-half years. Attendance at summer school is not 
required, but the February entrant is told frankly that unless he takes 
the suggested summer courses no promises can be made as to his 
future schedules. This procedure has been followed annually for the 
past eight years, with from twenty to twenty-five midyear beginning 
freshman entrants each year, approximately one-third of whom do 
complete the five-year program in four and one-half years. 

The College of Commerce and Finance provides second-semester 
trailer sections in all full-year courses required of freshmen, these 
sections likewise being designed to accommodate both February en- 
trants and regular September entrants who have failed one or more 
courses. Since there is very little curricular variability in the first 
two years of the College of Commerce and Finance, the potential 
second-semester enrollment for each first-semester course has been 
large enough each year to justify the provision of trailer sections 
throughout all four semesters of the lower division program. In the 
upper division, however, the curricular variability becomes much 
greater as the students begin specialized advanced courses in their 
major fields, while at the same time the total number of students 
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diminishes. Trailer sections in the junior and senior years are thus 
an impossibility, and the February entrant in the College of Com- 
merce and Finance finds the greatest difficulty in the scheduling of his 
courses at the beginning of the junior year. Recently a definite at- 
tempt has been made to reorganize as many as possible of the upper 
division courses on a one-semester, rather than a full-year basis, so 
as to eliminate this scheduling difficulty. 

The College of Arts and Sciences, unlike either of the two profes- 
sional Colleges, has no generally prescribed freshman program. Pro- 
grams leading to seven different degrees? are offered, and there are 
four pre-professional programs which do not lead to degrees.* An 
examination of the suggested schedules of courses in the Announce- 
ment for 1941-42 shows six different course patterns for the freshman 
year and nine different patterns for the sophomore year. An attempt 
to provide trailer sections for all of these patterns would require the 
offering of at least one section in twenty different freshman courses, 
and in a much larger number of courses for sophomores. The com- 
bined number of February entrants and of first-semester failures does 
not justify any such provision. The midyear entrant in the College of 
Arts and Sciences thus takes some courses in trailer sections, but in 
other cases is forced to enter directly upon the second semester of 
full-year courses. The problem in the College of Arts and Sciences is 
complicated by the fact that some of these students attend summer 
sessions, while others do not, so that by the start of the next academic 
year some would have completed one or two of their full-year fresh- 
man courses, while others would have completed only half of each 
course. 

As a result of this and other factors, a feeling has long persisted 
among the administrative officers of the College of Arts and Sciences 
that midyear freshman entrants do, in general, much poorer work 
than those who enter with the regular freshman class in September. 
Because a few midyear entrants, even in this College, have done ex- 
ceptionally good academic work, however, University policy does 
not permit students to be refused admission at midyear if they meet 
the regular standards for admission. 


*B.A., Ph.B., B.S., B.S. (Educ.), Ph.B.-LL.B., B.S.-D.D.S., B.S.-M.D. 
* Two-year pre-dental and pre-legal, and two- and three-year pre-professional 
curricula for medical technologists. 
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MIDYEAR ENTRANTS, 1935-36 TO 1939-40 


To determine why and in what respects midyear freshman entrants 
do poorly, and whether moderate administrative and instructional ad- 
justments might not improve the situation, a case study was made of 
the persistence in college and academic record of thirty-one students 
admitted to the College of Arts and Sciences at midyear from 1935-36 
to 1939-40, inclusive. These thirty-one represent all students ad- 
mitted at midyear in these five years who had not previously attended 
any other institution of higher education. Students who had had some 
college training, whether or not advanced standing had been granted, 
were not considered in this study. 

Persistence in College of February Entrants. Examination of the 
data on these thirty-one cases showed that three students failed to 
complete their first semester in college. Two of these three had been 
admitted on examination after having been refused recommendations 
by their high school principals. Five students completed only one 
semester of college work, and twenty-two students each completed 
two or more semesters. The twenty-eighth of the students who com- 
pleted at least one semester transferred at the end of her first semester 
to an out-of-town college, where she subsequently received a degree 
with honors. 

High School Records and Persistence in College. That students with 
good high school records tend to persist longer in college after mid- 

















TABLE I 
PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE OF MIDYEAR ENTRANTS 
Hicu Ong Two THREE 
ScHOOL SEMESTER Decumees SEMESTERS Torat 
AVERAGE or Less or More 
A I I 
B+ 5 5 
B 6 6 
C+ 2 4 6 
Cc 6 2 3 II 
C— I I 
Not known I I 
Total 8 2 21 31 

















year entrance is indicated by the data in Table I, based upon the 


thirty-one cases of our study. 
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College Success and Persistence. The student’s academic success 
or failure in his first college semester seems to have played an im- 
portant part in determining the persistence of the student beyond that 
first semester. The five students of our group who left college at the 
end of their first semester had been taking an average of 14.2 semester 
hours, and achieved a quality point average of only 1.14. The twenty- 
two who remained two or more semesters, on the other hand, had 
earned a quality point average of 2.52,° with an average course load 
of 13.5 semester hours.* In their second semester (7.¢., in the first 
semester of their first full academic year), these same twenty-two 
students carried an average course load of 15.7 hours—-more than two 
hours higher—but with the same quality point average as before, 2.52. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF QUALITY POINT AVERAGES OF MIDYEAR ENTRANTS 














Quautty Pot LETTER NuMBER 
AVERAGE EquivALENT or Cases 
3.50-3.99 B+ z 
3.00-3.49 B 6 
2.50-2.99 C+ 5 
2.00-2.49 Cc 3 
I.50-1.99 D+ 7 
1.00-1.49 D 4 

below 1.00 D— 2 
incomplete (W) 3 
Total 31 





First Semester College Success of February Entrants. The general 
impression that few of the individuals entering the College of Arts 
and Sciences as beginning freshmen at midyear are “average students” 
appears to be born out by the somewhat dichotomous distribution of 
the quality point averages earned in their first college semester by our 
thirty-one students. The distribution of these averages is shown in 
Table II. 


“Throughout this study, quality point averages are based upon 4 quality points 
per semester hour for grades of ‘“‘A,” 3 for grades of “B,”’ 2 for grades of “C,” 
1 for grades of “D,’”’ and 0 for grades of “F.” Thus a quality point average of 1.14 
would be only very slightly above a ‘““D” average. 

* Equivalent to an average of “‘C+.” 

*The one student who transferred to another college at the end of her first 
semester is omitted from this computation in order that the average may be com- 
pared with that for the second semester for the same group. Had this student's 
grades been included, the first-semester average would have been slightly higher. 
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High School Record and College Success. Poor grades in high school 
were found to be indicative of probable failure in our group of 
February entrants. Of twelve students who had “‘C’” averages in high 
school, only four managed to persist in the College of Arts and 
Sciences longer than two semesters. Two of these four were placed on 
academic probation at the end of their third semester, and thereupon 
transferred to the College of Commerce and Finance; one of the four 
remained in the College of Arts and Sciences for six semesters, but 
was eventually dropped by the Dean after having passed only sixty- 
nine semester hours of work in three years of full-time study; the 
fourth, the only ‘‘C’”’ student of the entire group who really succeeded 
in college, had at the time of this study completed seven semesters 
with slightly above a “B” average, and was still in college. 

Eight students of our group had been admitted on probation to the 
College of Arts and Sciences after having been refused a recommenda- 
tion by their high school principals. Of these eight, four did not sur- 
vive beyond the first college semester, two others failed to survive 
beyond the second semester, and the remaining two transferred with 
poor records to other colleges of the University, where their academic 
work has not improved. 

We find that, with one notable exception, no student of our Febru- 
ary group who had only a “‘C” average in high school or who was 
refused his principal’s recommendation has been successful in col- 
lege. Students with “C-+-” high school averages, on the other hand, 
appear to have a somewhat better chance of success. Of six cases of 
February freshmen entrants with “C-+-” high school averages, two 
failed to survive the first college semester, but one remained five semes- 
ters with a good record for the first four semesters, one will probably 
graduate with a bare ‘‘C’” average after five years of college work, and 
the other two did quite well in college. Of these latter two, one main- 
tained a ““B” average for three semesters before withdrawing to study 
voice, while the other graduated magna cum laude after only three and 
one-half years of college work. 

Thus it would seem a reasonable regulation that no student with 
only a ‘‘C” record in his high school work be admitted as a beginning 
freshman in the College of Arts and Sciences at midyear, and that 
“C-L” students be admitted only on recommendation of the high 
school principal. Students admitted by examination without the 
principal’s recommendation are poor risks. 
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MIDYEAR ENTRANTS, 1941 


Thirty-two new students were admitted to the College of Arts 
and Sciences as beginning freshmen in February of 1941, but only 
twelve of these were without previous college experience. Six of the 
twelve were graduates of public high schools and six were graduates 
of private or parochial high schools. All but two of the twelve had 
permitted at least one semester to lapse before entering college. Two 
had graduated from high school in January of 1941, seven in May 
or June, 1940, and one each in January, 1940, June of 1939, and 
January of 1939. Thus it would seem that, in Detroit at least, a high 
proportion of midyear freshman entrants do not enter directly from 
high school. 

Course Schedules of the February, 1941, Entrants. An examination 
of the course schedules for these twelve students showed that thirteen 
semester hours was both the average and the median load, although the 
range was from six to seventeen semester hours. A policy of advising 
February entrants to carry light course loads seems not to have been 
followed except where poor high school records made college success 
doubtful. The only students in the group whose course load was 
below the median number of semester hours were three whose high 
school averages had been only ‘‘C’” or its equivalent, and one whose 
high school principal had refused to recommend either in favor of 
or against his admission to college. 

The thirteen- and fourteen-hour loads carried by four of the stu- 
dents in the group of twelve can be best explained on basis of the in- 
ability to secure a greater number of hours in courses which the stu- 
dents desired to take. A normal load for freshmen would have been 
either sixteen or seventeen semester hours, and only four of our group 
of twelve were registered for so many. Three of these were registered 
for atypical language courses. 

High School Records and First Semester Success. At the time that 
this study was made the final marks for the first college semester of 
the February, 1941, entrants were not yet available, and their mid- 
semester marks were employed instead. It was found that no student 
of this group who had a high school average only of “C’ had at- 
tained a mid-semester college average as high as ‘“‘C’; three of the 
seven students with high school averages of “‘C”’ or its equivalent had 
mid-semester averages only of ““D,” three had mid-semester averages 
of “D-,” and the seventh had withdrawn from college before the 
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mid-semester. These findings support our previous suggestion that 
applicants with ‘‘C’” high school records be not admitted as begin- 
ning freshmen in February. 

Mid-Semester Course Marks of February, 1941, Freshmen. These 
twelve beginning freshmen registered for seventeen different courses, 
five of which are the second parts of full-year courses, and in which 
we might expect the student to be handicapped to at least some 
extent by lack of knowledge of the content of the first half of the 
course. The seventeen courses and the students’ average mid-semester 
mark in each course are shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 


QUALITY POINT AVERAGES OF TWELVE MIDYEAR ENTRANTS IN 
SEVENTEEN COURSES 























Numser | QUALITY LETTER 
Coursg NuMBER Descriptive TITLE OF PoInt Equiva- 

Srupents | AVERAGE LENT 
English 1 Rhetoric and Composition 12 1.7 D+ 
Religion 6 Christian Origins, II 7 2.0 Cc 
History 2 Western Civilization, II 6 1.7 D+ 
Speech 1 Extempore Speech 4 1.7 D+ 
Mathematics 8 Trigonometry 3 2.0 C 
Mathematics 3 College Algebra 2 2.0 Cc 
Chemistry 1b General Chemistry, I 2 1.5 D+ 
Biology 2b General Biology, II 2 0.5 F+ 
Latin 12 Vergil 2 2.5 C+ 
French 1 Beginners French, I 2 1.0 D 
French 5 Intermediate, I 2 1.5 D+ 
French 6 Intermediate, II I 4.0 A 
French 101 French Composition I 4.0 A 
Spanish 1 Beginners Spanish, I I 3.0 B 
History 34 History of England, II I 1.0 D 
Political Science 32 | State Government I 2.0 C 
Accounting 1 Principles of Accounting, I I 1.0 D 





Two things are clear from this analysis: (1) that under the present 
system these students as a group are not doing satisfactory academic 
work even though their course loads are lighter than is normal; and 
(2) that their course registrations are so dispersed that group counsel- 
ling is an impossibility. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the data presented in this study, a number of 
recommendations designed to improve provisions for students enter- 
ing the College of Arts and Sciences as freshmen at midyear were 
made by the author. Although made specifically in the light of existing 
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conditions in one institution, some of them will probably have value 
as suggestions for policy to be adopted at other institutions. 

Admissions. The general policy of the Director of Admissions with 
regard to applicants desiring to enter as beginning freshmen at mid- 
year should be to accept no student with less than a ““C--” high school 
record, and to accept “C-+-”’ students only if recommended without 
equivocation by the high school principal. 

Orientation. A definite and distinct program of orientation should 
be conducted for February freshmen entrants, consisting of at least 
several group meetings during the first week of the semester in which 
they enter, and one hour per week (in addition to the normal bi- 
weekly freshman assemblies) during the remainder of the semester. 

Program of Studies. Because of the difficulty which these students 
find in adjusting themselves to the new college situation, students of 
the February freshman group should not be permitted to carry more 
than fourteen semester hours of course work in their first college 
semester. So far as possible, all should be required to take the same 
group of courses, including English, History, Mathematics or Chem- 
istry, Religion, and Speech. Each of these courses is required in 
practically every curriculum offered by the College of Arts and 
Sciences, and trailer sections are already available. The students of 
this group should also be required to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered by the University’s Mental Efficiency Clinic, the value of which 
in training freshmen to think and to study efficiently has already been 
proven on our campus.’ 

Instruction, Instructors of the class sections to which these students 
are assigned should be made aware of the unusual circumstances in- 
volved, and should be encouraged to make any reasonable adjustments 
designed to provide more efficient teaching for them. 

Counseling. One faculty member should be designated to serve 
as adviser to all midyear freshman entrants, under the general super- 
vision of the Dean of Freshmen. This adviser should be available for 
conferences with prospective midyear entrants during the first se- 
mester of the academic year, and should be responsible for facilitating 
the initial registration of those accepted by the Director of Admis- 
sions. He should continue to serve as adviser until the student either 
is taking a normal program of courses or has been accepted as a major 
in some department. 


"Hugh P. O'Neill, “Toward Mental Efficiency,” School and Society, 53:51-54, 
January 11, 1941. 











Factors Affecting Student Achievement and 
Change in a Physical Science Survey Course 


W. LYLE BREWER 


HE STUDY here described was undertaken as an evaluation of 
fiers aspects of physical science survey courses. Several types 
of achievement and change made by students in such a course at 
Queens College in New York City were identified and the extent 
determined to which certain factors were related to these achieve- 
ments and changes. 

The physical science survey is one of a variety of types of survey 
courses that have come into existence within the past thirty years. 
Before 1920 only a few pioneer survey courses were offered. After 
1920 the number of courses so increased that in 1938 it was estimated 
that more than four hundred were being offered that included in 
them materials from the physical sciences. The total number of survey 
courses offered was estimated in excess of twice this number. Survey 
courses differ from the courses they have replaced in being con- 
cerned with broad areas of knowledge rather than narrow areas 
of specialization; in being intended largely for students not planning 
to specialize in any of the fields covered by the survey course; and 
in attempting to draw from the fields of knowledge involved in 
the survey course those ideas and relationships believed to be of 
greatest current cultural value, rather than attempting to give a 
systematic treatment of an archive of knowledge. While much has 
been written pro and con concerning survey courses during the past 
few years, very few studies have been undertaken to evaluate the 
actual outcomes being achieved in them. 

In the study of the physical science survey course at Queens Col- 
lege the chief achievement considered was success in the course as 
measured by the final mark. The correlation of the final mark with 
final examination scores was 0.85. As the final examination had an 
estimated reliability of 0.955 it is quite likely that the final marks 
were also highly reliable. 

Other achievements and changes considered in this study were 
based upon less reliable tests, but they were types of achievements and 
changes often sought in generalized science courses, as often revealed 
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by educational writers and by statements of course objectives. The 
tests for measuring these achievements and changes included the 
following: an information test, a “thinking test’’ designed to measure 
the ability of students to apply science information in new situations, 
and a number of opinions tests. The information test consisted of 
two sub-tests, one a word test, and the other an astronomy test. Each 
sub-test consisted of two forms. Each form of the word test con- 
tained forty-eight scientific words or terms to be matched with 
their definitions. Each form of the astronomy test consisted of twenty 
true-false items and seventeen best-answer items. The two forms 
of each sub-test were made as nearly comparable as possible by match- 
ing the items of the two forms with respect to subject matter area 
sampled, and with respect to estimated difficulty. In the pre-testing 
some classes used one form of each sub-test and other classes used 
the other form. In the post-testing each class was given the form 
not used in the pre-testing. 

The “thinking test’’ consisted of a number of questions selected 
by each instructor and designed to stimulate the student’s ability to 
apply information previously learned in new situations. Student re- 
sponses to these questions were scored by having a group of experts 
rank them. These tests were administered only after the instruction 
period. 

The opinions tests used were of two types. One consisted of a 
series of true-false statements, the students being asked to write 
criticisms or reactions to the statements. Experts were used to sort 
these responses along an opinions scale. The second type consisted of 
some multiple-choice or best-answer items. On both the “thinking” 
and opinions tests, correlations between the rankings and sortings 
of different pairs of experts were very high, but no numerical esti- 
mates of the test reliabilities were secured. 

In analyzing student achievements in the survey course it was 
found that the mean scores of the students of the “A” grade group 
were higher than those of the “‘B” grade group on all the achievement 
tests used and on the American Council Psychological Examination. 
Likewise, the “B” grade group scored higher than the “C” grade 
group, and the “C” group higher than the “D.” About two-thirds 
of these differences could be considered statistically significant. The 
differences between the “D” and “F” grade groups were not so 
great, and did not always favor the ““D” group. 
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It was found that measures taken at the beginning of the survey 
course could be used to predict with a high degree of accuracy the 
grade marks and final examination scores of the students at the end 
of the course. The most important of these measures was the in- 
formation pre-test. Also of predictive value were the scores on the 
psychological examination and data concerning sex, and the number 
of mathematics courses and the kinds of science courses taken in high 
school. Students repeating the survey course had a grade point average 
of 1.9 or slightly less than a “D,” as compared to 2.8, or slightly 
less than a “‘C” for students not repeating. 

It was found at the end of the survey course that in addition to 
achievements and changes in information, the students could demon- 
strate some ability to apply science information in new situations, as 
measured by the ‘thinking test.” Scores on this test showed rather 
high correlations with the grade marks, the final examination scores, 
and the information pre-test and post-test scores. Correlation with the 
gross score of the psychological examination was somewhat lower, 
but was significantly different from zero. Students had also arrived at 
certain opinions at the end of the survey course, and had made cer- 
tain changes in opinions during the course. As shown by the tests 
used, however, these changes were not always great, nor in the di- 
rection that would seem most desirable. These indications may have 
been in part due to inadequacies of the tests used, but they were prob- 
ably also due in part to the fact that the changes actually taking place 
were small. On a few of the opinion scales, scores of the students 
showed appreciable relationship to other factors such as science in- 
formation, intelligence, and final grade marks.The number of these 
relationships, as indicated by significant correlations and other meas- 
ures of association, however, was small. Different lecture and recita- 
tion instructors seemed to affect differently only a few of the student 
opinions, but the differential influences of individual instructors ap- 
peared to be slightly greater on opinions than on other types of 
achievement or change. 

As no systematic attempt to modify student attitudes or opinions 
was made by the instructors, it is hardly surprising that the changes 
indicated by the opinion tests were not great. It is often assumed, 
however, that if students increase their knowledge of science, then 
they will also see the implications of this knowledge to common 
superstitions and misconceptions and to their thinking with respect 
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to such fields as the social sciences, philosophy, and religion. Many 
educators influential in the development of science survey courses 
have stressed the importance of developing attitudes in students which 
are in harmony with modern scientific knowledge. If such outcomes 
are of real value and, as the results of this study suggest, they do 
not develop automatically with an increase of scientific knowledge, 
then they must be sought for directly. This would apply to the situa- 
tion in which the study was conducted and probably to many other 
situations where similar courses are offered. 

The finding that measures taken at the beginning of the course 
can be used to predict the final grade marks of the students also has 
implications. In most sutvey courses all students in the course receive 
more or less identical instruction and assignments, With the enormous 
differences in ability and preparation for the course that exist among 
students, this procedure would seem to penalize the less well pre- 
pared student by setting standards that are too high, and to challenge 
insufficiently the more able and better informed student. Probably the 
first requirement needed to improve this situation would be a fairly 
reliable means of predicting each student’s potentialities for work in 
the survey course. This could be done best by adding to the tests now 
usually given beginning college freshmen a highly reliable informa- 
tion test covering all areas of knowledge to be dealt with in the survey 
course. Results on this test, combined with properly weighted scores 
on the psychological examination, would provide a rather adequate 
means of predicting success in the survey course. 

Once results from this test were available, any one of several pro- 
cedures might be followed. Students might be divided into sections 
according to their abilities. Practically all students could then be chal- 
lenged to advance up to the limits of their capacities. A second pos- 
sible procedure would be the greater individualization of work in 
the survey course. This procedure would require a pre-test that was 
not only predictive, but also diagnostic, revealing the areas in which 
each student needed the greatest amount of work, and in which rapid 
progress could be expected. A very flexible instruction program would 
be necessary. Regular class meetings might be held, but in addition 
to these, opportunities for each student to progress according to his 
own abilities would have to be made. This would require special 
meetings, perhaps at irregular intervals; and individual consultations 
between instructor and student with individual assignments resulting. 
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A third possible procedure, involving less modification of present 
practices, would be the enriching of courses by numerous special ac- 
tivities which would be participated in to different extents by different 
students. These suggested procedures are by no means exhaustive. 
The procedure followed in any given school situation must of course 
be modified to fit the possibilities and limitations of that situation. 

One other finding in the study has implications for present prac- 
tices. On the basis of evidence gathered it seems that failing students 
who later repeat the survey course gain very little through this second 
exposure. Except in special instances, therefore, it would seem that 
students should not be permitted to repeat the survey course. Under 
the present regulations, in which a passing mark in the survey course 
is required for graduation from the institution, a set rule that no 
student could repeat the survey course would probably work undue 
hardships upon some individuals. The wisdom of such a procedure 
would also be open to serious question without a more satisfactory 
means of distinguishing the failing students from the passing ones. 
For these reasons perhaps a better procedure would be to allow no 
credit for failure in the survey course, but to allow the attendance at 
the class meetings to satisfy the requirement of the course for gradua- 
tion. Other possible procedures might also be devised. 








The Registrar and the Faculty Adviser 
Hurst ROBINS ANDERSON 


I 


HE FIRST QUESTION to be answered in facing the problem of the 
"Vee of the registrar's office to faculty advisers is: What 
are the functions of the faculty adviser? If we can agree on even a 
tentative definition of the functions of personnel work, we can then 
proceed to answer the question: In what ways can a registrar assist in 
the performance of these functions? 

In an attempt to present a statement of the responsibilities of the 
faculty adviser, the writer has turned to the work of the American 
Council on Education’s Co-operative Study in General Education. This 
study, financed by the General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, involves twenty-two institutions of higher learning. A 
central staff, housed in Chicago, is employed to co-ordinate the co- 
Operative research efforts of the participating colleges. Dr. John L. 
Bergstresser, the Research Associate in Personnel on the Central Staff, 
with the co-operation of the personnel officers in the twenty-two col- 
leges, has attempted to state those hypotheses and assumptions basic 
to a personnel program in higher education. The writer wishes to 
offer this analysis as one tenable statement of functions. It is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Some hypotheses and assumptions in regard to the role of the student 
personnel program in higher education: 

a. Student personnel work should be an integral part of the total 
college program—that is, it should be functionally and vitally 
related to the other aspects of the college program. (Negatively, 
we might say that personnel services were not thought of by the 
committee as mere ‘‘extras” tacked on to classroom teaching nor 
as fire-fighting apparatus to be called on only in case of emer- 
gency.) 

b. Student personnel work should make some useful contributions, 
either directly or indirectly, toward the attainment of almost all of 
the educational objectives of the college. At the same time it 
is recognized that the student personnel program—like the di- 
vision of social science or any other division or department— 
does have certain rather unique services to perform. In other 
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words, the personnel program has heavier responsibilities placed 
upon it and larger or more direct contributions to make in refer- 
ence to some educational objectives than to others. In no instance, 
however, should personnel workers claim (or accept) a monopoly 
on the responsibility for the contributions toward the achievement 
of the objectives: these should always be shared with other faculty 
members and, most emphatically, with students, who are after 
all the persons we want to do the achieving. 

c. The functioning of a// personnel services—including supervision 
of housing, job placement, supervision of social activities, and 
similar specialized services—but with special emphasis in all types 
of individual counseling—should involve genuine teaching. This 
assumes that teaching can be done outside, as well as within, the 
classroom—as it certainly can be if we define teaching broadly as 
providing for learners good learning situations, good sources of 
information, helpful interpretations of ideas and facts, and ma- 
ture counsel. 

d. One of the most important functions of the faculty counselor or 
adviser in higher education should be to help each counselee (1) 
to think about and to evaluate his total college experience (i.e., 
courses, physical and social well-being, finances, etc.) as a mean- 
ingful whole; and (2) to achieve a good balance of interests and 
activities (academic and otherwise) in the light of an informed 
understanding of his own abilities, needs, and purposes. Again 
the counselor is not the only person who should assume responsi- 
bility. The job cannot be done at all until the student himself 
assumes a major share of the responsibility; and other faculty 
members such as philosophers can frequently contribute more in 
the case of some particular student than can the counselor. Never- 
theless the counselor should assume the special responsibility of 
seeing that the job does get done—and, usually, also of doing a 
good share of it himself. The foregoing assumption if accepted, 
implies that the counselor must: (1) get to know a great deal 
about his counselees—not only in respect to their academic prog- 
ress, but also in respect to many other areas of experience; and 
(2) possess or develop skill in helping students to see their col- 
lege life steadily and whole. 

2. Identification of the areas of experience and behavior in reference to 
which student personnel workers share with other faculty members 
responsibility for student growth and achievement. 

a. Although the committee recognized that there are ‘‘n’’ ways (none 
of them perfect) for classifying these areas, it was agreed that 
the following tentative list would serve for the time being: 
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. Physical well-being 

. Mental well-being 

. Intellectual (or academic) development 

. Philosophy of life and religion 

. Aesthetic experience 

Vocational orientation and adjustment 

Citizenship 

Recreation; use of leisure time 

Human relations 

a. Personal-social relations 

b. Other human relations 

It was clearly seen by the committee that these areas are not mu- 
tually exclusive, but that on the contrary they overlap in countless 
ways and are interdependent and interacting. For purposes of 
analysis, however, the classification was found useful. 


WCOANAUAYWNe 


II 


Now, if a college accepts the responsibility for this kind of a 
personnel program, it is inevitably obligated to bring together for the 
adviser those kinds of information which will enable him to perform 
his task more intelligently. Let us forget for a moment which admin- 
istrative office is to be responsible for collecting these data, and ask 
the more fundamental question, how may we get them? Let us try to 
answer the question in each of the “areas of experience and behavior” 
suggested in the foregoing analysis. 


PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 


It is almost a commonplace to say that the information about the 
health of students should be collected by one who understands the 
problem. The college health office, supplemented by adequate medi- 
cal assistants and with the aid of those kinds of pencil and paper 
tests which may be of assistance in affecting a diagnosis, must be re- 
sponsible for collecting this information. 


MENTAL WELL-BEING 


Information important to a college interested in mental health may 
be gained in part from those kinds of paper and pencil tests which, 
for lack of a better name, we have spoken of as personality inventories. 
Occasionally, the help of the psychiatrist is essential in order to get the 
kind of diagnosis needed as well as the kind of remedial procedures. 
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It is safe to say that colleges are becoming more and more aware of 
their responsibility in this area. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


The college’s responsibility for collecting data in the intellectual 
area does not stop with the securing of the high school transcript. 
How much do we find out about the intellectual growth of the student 
by looking at the numeral 86, representing his secondary school aver- 
age? Or, by looking at the rank in his graduating class? These tradi- 
tional devices serve some ends well, but the writer suggests that care- 
fully prepared inventory examinations should be offered in the funda- 
mental academic fields, so that it may be possible to compare the 
achievement of student A at any given time with student B at the 
same time, both of whom may have come from different secondary 
schools with totally different standards. In case nationally constructed 
tests such as those prepared by the Co-operative Test Service are used, 
one may compare the student with the larger group of students to 
whom these tests may have been administered. The writer realizes 
that most of our colleges are giving some kinds of tests. He does not 
want to be misunderstood. He is suggesting that it is the obligation 
of the college not to give a psychological and vocabulary test alone, 
but to give as many as are necessary in order to get adequate data in 
the several academic fields. He is suggesting that only when this is 
done, can we get the kinds of information which are essential if the 
faculty adviser, or the college for that matter, is to perform its func- 
tion well. Tests may vary from institution to institution, depending 
upon the kinds of intellectual objectives which the institution holds. 
Some of these tests may emphasize knowledge. Others may emphasize 
correct thinking, still others beliefs and interests. They should, of 
course, in any given institution be those kinds of tests which will 
measure achievement and, consequently, growth toward the kinds of 
objectives which that institution maintains. To construct a testing 
program on any other basis is, in the judgment of the writer, one of 
our academic sins. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND RELIGION 


If a college is interested in the student developing a philosophy of 
life or a religious point of view and if the advisers are to help in the 
development of these points of view, it is necessary for the institution 
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to use those techniques which will help identify the kinds of philo- 
sophical positions or religious attitudes the student holds when he 
comes to college. There has been to date very little testing done in 
this field. It is encouraging to note, however, that the American Coun- 
cil study, formerly referred to in this paper, is in the process of 
producing a paper and pencil technique for the identification of the 
fundamental life goals of students. When this project gets out of its 
experimental stage, there will be available at least one instrument 
which may be used by colleges. The writer’s own institution has built 
an information test in religion and is now developing an Inventory 
of Religious Attitudes which it will give regularly to its incoming 
freshmen. 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 


Many of the fine arts tests to date have been tests of information. 
The Progressive Education Association, however, has experimented 
with some measures of aesthetic appreciation, which techniques could 
be employed by colleges. The American Council Study again is at the 
present time working on an inventory of interests and beliefs in the 
field of the arts. When this inventory is available, it will be possible 
to get more significant data. 


VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


If the college is to assume responsibility for vocational orientation 
it certainly behooves it to utilize those devices like the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank or other such inventories as well as those special 
aptitude tests which may be significant for special vocational interests. 
Bingham’s Aptitude and Aptitude Testing is a volume which every 
administrator interested in vocational orientation should know. In 
this work numerous devices designed to help collect appropriate data 
are discussed in detail. 


CITIZENSHIP 


What the individual knows about the social order in which he 
lives will, of course, have some bearing on what he does and how he 
lives. But equally important as collecting data about this information, 
is the technique of finding out what his social attitudes are. Only too 
little work has been done on this problem, but the American Council 
Study is now producing an Inventory of Social Understanding which 
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may be of inestimable value in getting data useful to the adviser and 
the instructional staff of the college. 


RECREATION; USE OF LEISURE TIME 


It would seem important to collect data about the recreation and 
leisure time interests of our entering students. What are their hob- 
bies? What do they do with their leisure time, and in what are they 
interested? These are questions of key importance if the college as- 
sumes responsibility of this sort. It is not difficult to construct an 
interest inventory which will give the college this information. The 
writer is suggesting that it ought to be done, that the information will 
be useful. 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

How systematically do we proceed at the present time in most of 
our colleges to collect data about the personal-social adjustments of 
our students? We can at least go this far. We can construct a ques- 
tionaire, with the help of our departments of education if necessary, 
which will give us the opinions of our students on certain specific 
relationships which they have or do not have; which they want or 
do not want; in which they are interested or not interested; all of 
which the college may or may not be handling adequately. The data are 
important, assuming, of course, that the institution is interested in the 
personal-social adjustment of its students. There are few institutions 
that would say that they are not so interested, but there are almost as 
few who are doing systematic work on this problem. 


III 


We do not want to overemphasize the importance of these paper 
and pencil devices. The conference technique is an essential method 
of getting information about students, and always will be. I am sug- 
gesting, however, that the conference method may be inadequate when 
used alone; that there are appropriate devices available for getting 
information if the college is interested in making its program as 
objective and, consequently, as effective as possible; and that it should 
employ those which it deems appropriate to its own objectives. If 
these tests, inventories, questionaires, etc., are used wisely, the college 
will have data on the growth of students which the adviser or the 
personnel officer will find significant in the performance of his func- 


tion. 
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The writer, on the basis of experience during the last eight years 
in his own institution, which has attempted to individualize its pro- 
gram on the basis of these procedures, wishes to express one word of 
caution. Complex and intricate methods of reporting data to faculty 
advisers will prevent the use of this material. It is very important that 
some kind of graphic representation of these facts be developed, so 
that the otherwise busy faculty adviser finds the material ready for 
effective use. Allegheny College has worked out for its own use just 
such a report form. The University of Chicago has developed a rather 
unique device for reporting data to advisers. The University of Min- 
nesota has somewhat similar report forms, as has the University of 
Rochester. There are, no doubt, many other institutions which have 
developed appropriate reporting techniques. 

In what way can the registrar’s office assist the faculty adviser? I 
know no way of answering this categorically. It happens that in our 
own institution our Registrar’s Office has, in the past two years, had 
the responsibility for collecting this information and disseminating 
it. I see no reason why the registrar’s office at every institution should 
do this. It must depend entirely upon the kinds of functions that the 
various administrative offices perform in the given institution. As a 
matter of fact, at Allegheny we are now transferring the administra- 
tion of this inventory program to the offices of the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women, for we feel that if the personnel officers are 
responsible for the collecting of the information, they are more likely 
to use it. To be sure, this involves the employment of a trained worker 
in the field of testing or evaluation, with adequate secretarial help, 
and N.Y.A. assistance. No busy dean of men or dean of women could 
perform this function alone. At the University of Chicago data are 
collected by a Bureau of Examinations; at the University of Minne- 
sota, by the Bureau of Educational Research; and at Rochester Univer- 
sity, by the Department of Education. At Allegheny it was first 
gathered by the Department of Education, at the present time by the 
Registrar's Office, and next year it will be handled by a specialist, 
working in the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. 
It will, of course, always be necessary for the office of the registrar to 
supply the personnel offices with the conventional data which comes 
to the office from the preparatory or secondary school. If on the cam- 
pus of a given institution there is no one collecting such additional 
material, as is referred to in this paper, the writer’s humble suggestion 
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would be that the registrar ought to get busy and start gathering it. 
This involves persuading other officers that the information is useful, 
that the procedure can be financed, and that the program of the col- 
lege will be significantly improved as a result of the effort. This 
should not be difficult to do, for there is adequate convincing expe- 
rience available where such programs have been effected. 

I should not like to conclude this paper without a suggestion grow- 
ing out of the routine of my own office. As I look over my own an- 
nual report, I find table after table of data which has relatively little 
educational value. Yes, it is interesting to know the ‘“‘Distribution of 
Ages of Freshman Matriculants,” but what a waste of administrative 
time in view of the fact that we may know so little about the personal- 
social adjustment of these same people distributed on that table. It 
may be of some relative importance to have the “Distribution of 
Grades by Departments,” but the writer's own feeling is that the 
whole college program would be better off if we mutilated the con- 
ventional grading system, for the same inventory examinations which 
have real diagnostic value at the freshman level may be used at any 
subsequent level for measuring growth in an objective way. It may be 
of some passing interest to prepare a table involving the ‘““Geographi- 
cal Distribution of Students by Counties,’ but again, what a waste of 
administrative time and energy in view of the fact that this kind of 
table has very little educational significance as compared to the col- 
lection of the kinds of data discussed in this paper. These tables to 
which I have referred were taken from my own report to the President 
and the Board of Trustees. I doubt if the members of the Board ever 
read the tables. I can think of no more futile enterprise than collecting 
data to be filed in an annual report or to be thrown in the waste baskets 
of trustees. The suggestion, therefore, is that we, as registrars, give 
more of our attention to the collection of those kinds of information 
which are pertinent to the central task of the college, the stimulation 
of the growth and development of young men and women. 

There is one fundamental problem in this kind of enterprise which 
may not be solely the problem of the registrar, but it should be men- 
tioned. One college president remarked some time ago that his col- 
lege was collecting all kinds of facts about students which were es- 
sential to the development of an effective program. Some rather 
shrewd observer asked the impertinent question, “What do you do 
with it?” Being a newly elected President, he stated, “I am not sure, 
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but I will find out.” On returning to his campus, he wrote to his 
questioner and suggested that his question had been most appropriate. 
He had discovered that the data was neatly and carefully filed in the 
Registrar’s Office and as far as he could tell little use was ever made 
of it. This is, of course, always the danger. The suggestion is certainly 
fitting that if a given institution permits the administration of its 
personnel program to fall into the hands of people who will not use 
the information available, the only way out is to see to it that other 
more responsible and effective officers take their places. If I were a 
college president, and had a registrar who locked up his records, I 
would either distribute the keys or remove the registrar. 











The Student Counseling Services Offered 
by Various Offices of the University 
of Michigan 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 


INCE February, 1940, the Office of Educational Investigations of 
S the University of Michigan has been making a survey of the 
University relationships of special service groups employed by the 
University who are not specifically engaged in teaching, but whose 
functions are closely related to the teaching and research activities of 
the University. Individuals in these special service groups hold such 
titles as curator, librarian, editor, research physicist, research engineer, 
psychologist, technician, and a number of administrative and other 
titles. Customary personnel procedures involving position description, 
position analysis, classification, and allocation were used. Mr. C. S. 
Yoakum, Vice President of the University in charge of Educational 
Investigations, has been in general charge of the project. Through the 
co-operation of Registrar Ira M. Smith, the writer was released part 
time to take immediate charge of the survey. 

The special services in the non-teaching area numbered twelve. One 
of these was student counseling. Undoubtedly much counseling is 
offered through the teaching services of faculty members, but this re- 
port specifically excludes such activities and is limited to functions 
for which the University makes salary payments outside or above 
teaching activities. 

In order to have a clear understanding of the nature of counseling 
the following definition was developed and agreed to by those offices 
performing counseling services: 


The term counseling is here used to designate a class of work requir- 
ing skill in interviewing, testing, observing, consulting, and otherwise 
collecting, sharing, and interpreting data for considering a client’s prob- 
lem and as a result to recommend, interpret, and perhaps enforce proce- 
dures; in order to achieve the best adjustment between the student and 
his surroundings and to give him the greatest chance to succeed in his 
pursuit of knowledge. 
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As defined, counseling is a broad function including technical, in- 
vestigational, clinical, and instructional features. Problems presented 
may be of an investigational nature; the processes of collecting and inter- 
preting data may be technical in nature; in occasional instances the func- 
tion may be clinical; the informal teaching procedures used may be as 
informative as formal classroom instruction. 

The counseling function, however, is differentiated from the teaching, 
technical, or clinical procedures in that the attention is centered on see- 
ing that each client has every advice and opportunity to observe the 
tules, regulations, procedures, or requirements imposed on the group 
and also those most applicable to his individual case. 


The summary statements of the following pages are digests of the 
position descriptions given the Office of Educational Investigations by 
University employees engaged in counseling. These digests were sent 
to the offices concerned for suggestions, with the result that the state- 
ments now presented represent the combined effort of these offices 
and the investigational staff to describe the counseling activities of the 
University. 


DUTIES OF UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN OFFICES IN STUDENT COUNSELING 





I. Athletics and Intramural Program 
1. Organize and administer physical education program for men 
and women. 
2. Direct the intercollegiate and intramural athletic program. 
3. Administer the buildings, equipment, and facilities for physical 
education and athletics. 


II. Bureau of Appointments and Occupational Information 


1. Give vocational and personal guidance to University students, 
ptospective students, and alumni on request. 

2. Counsel with parents of prospective university students, on re- 
quest, regarding vocational and personal problems. 

3. Supply students, parents, counselors and other agencies with in- 
formation concerning demands of different jobs and professions. 
Also, supply information where the best opportunities are and 
apparently will be in the near future. 

4, Arrange for lectures and conferences on vocations and placement 
requirements, in person or by mail. 

5. Prepare students, who have academic qualifications for place- 
ment, by helping them correct personality difficulties and other 

shortcomings. 
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6. Give students, alumni and prospective students a picture of the 
demands of the jobs and professions in which they are inter- 
ested, and help them compare what they seem to have with what 
is demanded of them. 

7. Help students select courses that will fit them for the particular 
job they want to get. 

8. Prepare credentials of registrants for presentation to prospective 
employers in teaching and business, 

9. Arrange interviews between registrants and prospective employ- 
ers. 

10. Recommend students, alumni, and others for all types of posi- 
tions, on request. 


III. Academic Deans 
In larger University units separate officers may perform each func- 
tion. In smaller units the dean and his secretary or other assistants . 
may perform all functions. 
A. Admission with Advanced Standing. 

1. Pass on all applications for admission on advanced standing 
to the unit concerned. 

2. Evaluate credits submitted for advanced standing, furnish- 
ing student copy of credits granted for use by adviser in 
approving program. 

B. The Departmental Advisers—in charge of last two years of the 
student’s work (all are teachers also). 

1. Advise students regarding degree programs in the depart- 
ment. 

2. Approve elections, change of elections, and changes in de- 
partment degree programs for individual students. 

3. Advise students regarding multitudinous personal problems, 
referring some cases to specialists in indicated areas, such 
as health service, mental hygiene, vocations. 

C. The Academic Counselor or Mentor—in charge of first two 
years of the student’s work (all are teachers also). 

1. Advise lower class students regarding programs of courses. 

2. Approve registrations, change of registration, and varia- 
tions from generally accepted procedures. 

3. Advise students making unsatisfactory progress in the 
courses. 

4, Recommend to the authorities in academic discipline the 
appropriate action to take with students making unsatis- 
factory progress. 

5. Advise students regarding personal problems, health, fi- 
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nances, morals, religion, vocational aspirations, et cetera; 
referring some cases to specialists in indicated areas. 

6. Advise parents in person or by letter regarding students. 

7. Transmit information and recommendations to superior ad- 
ministrative officers and faculty. 

D. Assistant Dean in Charge of Concentration—work of last two 
years (this office does not exist in all colleges). 

1. Organize and administer work of concentration advisers. 

2. Interview and advise students in unusual situations refer- 
ring certain ones to executive committee for relief from 
college regulations. 

3. Co-operate in co-ordinating the work of the advisers of the 
several departments. 

E. The Assistant Dean in Charge of Academic Discipline. 

1. Interview and advise students in first two years wishing 
to be relieved of college regulations. 

2. Represent administrative board in all cases of academic 
discipline for all four years. 

3. Grant permission to students to enter college after first 
week of each semester. 

4, Advise individual students on scholastic programs and per- 
sonal matters. 

5. Recommend to the Dean of Students eligibility for partici- 
pation in student activities when on discipline. 

F. The Secretary of the Faculty. 

In smaller units the secretary performs many of the duties 
mentioned earlier as being performed by counselors, ad- 
visers, assistant deans, or others. 

G. Direction of special curricula for sub-professional students which 
offer student guidance. The Dean of the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies is the executive officer of the Insti- 
stute for Human Adjustment, which performs the following 
counseling functions for University students: 

1. Psychological testing service and test interpretation offered 
referrals from other counseling units. 

2. Educational, personal, and vocational guidance based on 
psychological test results and analyses. 

3. Test and advise speech clinic patients, offer corrective 
therapy. 

4. Accept referrals from health service physical examinations 
for speech and auditory defects, offer corrective treatment 
and advice. 

H. Assistance to students in finding employment, on occasion. 
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IV. Dean of Students 


és 


HV od yw N 


i oi | 


10. 


Interview students, their parents and friends, and members of 
the faculty with reference to problems connected with student 
welfare and interest. 


. Plan and administer the orientation period for all university 


freshmen. 
Handle questions between students and householders. 


. Student employment bureau for male students. 
. N.Y.A. employment. 


Auditor of student financial accounts; assist in budgetary control 
of activities of student organizations. 


. Enforcement of auto regulations. » 
. Business manager of university band and glee club. 
. Keep files and make reports on officially recognized student or- 


ganizations. 
Administer rules of university senate on student elegibility in 
fraternities, sororities, public appearances, and other activities. 


V. Dean of Women 


a. 
2. 


Handle questions between women students and householders. 
Advise individual women students, advise with faculty concern- 
ing students, advise those in charge of students in dormitories, 
advise women students regarding loans, etc. 


. Employment of women students, exclusive of N.Y.A. 


Advise women’s organizations. 


. Administer the social calendar and program of women students. 


VI. Residence Halls 


Z. 


Supervise all aspects of student life within the residence halls, 
including education in group living, discipline, and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an atmosphere in which satisfactory 
academic work can be carried on. 


. Aid students in their orientation into University life. 
. Advise student residents as to personal, social, vocational, and 


academic questions—with proper reference to other University 
counselors in connection with specialized matters; advise resi- 
dents on general University matters and University traditions. 


. Develop, encourage, and advise the student government organi- 


zations of the house. 

Promote and administer in each residence unit such forms of 
social, cultural, recreational, and educational activities as are 
commensurate with the purposes of the University. 
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6. 


7. 


Confer with other counselors and advisers on the University 
staff in relation to individual student problems. 
Confer with parents of students. 


VII. Educational Investigations 


3, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Administer testing program for freshmen. 

Interpret university policy as related to students and faculty. 
Act as statistical consultant for other units. 

Engage in research on student progress. 

Administer scholarships in certain areas. 


VIII. Health Service and Mental Hygiene 


1. 


Zz. 


Advise students and others as a significant part of the medical 
and surgical service, including hospitalization of students. 
Advise faculty and other university officers on qualifications and 
needs of particular students. 


. Confer with or write to parents, deans, faculty, family physicians, 


and dormitory heads regarding students’ health and emotional 
equilibrium. 


. Interpret the findings of the physical examination and mental 


hygiene rating given all new students, and all former students 
out of residence one semester or more, before registration is ac- 
cepted, 


. Request student withdrawal or stop future registration on proper 


cause. 


. Analyze student health records, in the mass, for guides to indi- 


vidual student programs. 


. Advise students concerning their emotional and mental health 


and adjustment. 


. Administer psychiatric service to students, largely consultation. 
. Advise students relative to curricular and extracurricular pro- 


grams, upon the basis of their physical and emotional health. 


IX. International Center 


A 


2. 


Interview all newly arrived foreign students; advise and counsel 
them on personal and academic problems. 

Arrange and maintain social program for foreign students de- 
signed to orient them to the ways of this institution and the 
community. 


. Act as liaison officer between the foreign students and American 


students, faculty, and townspeople. 


. Operate and maintain International Center for the foreign stu- 


dents and their American friends. 
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X. Registrar's Office 


- 


2 
3. 
4 


9. 


10. 


Admit students into university from high school. 


. Co-operate with committee on orientation. 


Administer entrance examinations and other tests for admission. 


. Co-ordinate and administer registration for entire University— 


except financial matters—and classification for approximately 


one-half of the University. 
Devise, organize, and administer student academic records for 


approximately one-half of the University. 


. Pass on fulfillment of degree requirements except occasional ap- 


peal case which is taken to the office of the appropriate dean. 


. Issue some 45,000 copies of student records each year to ad- 


visers, counselors, prospective employers, other campus offices, 
etc. 

Act as liaison officer between faculty and students in innumerable 
matters regarding student routines, University academic regula- 
tions, and other sometimes acutely personal problems. 

Analyze student academic records reporting to appropriate dean 
in order that policies may be constantly evaluated. 

Assemble enrollment statistics, make special reports, and other- 
wise maintain statistical information regarding the University. 


XI. Counselor in Religious Education 


1. 
r 2 
3. 


4. 


Counsel students on personal religious problems, 

Act as adviser to the University in religious affairs. 

Develop facilities for religion and ethics in University teaching 
units. 

Serve as liaison officer between University and community re- 
ligious agencies. 


XII. Student Religious Association 


1 


y # 
3. 
4. 


Advise student religious organizations. 

Organize and administer student religious activities. 

Develop the extracurricular religious program of students. 
Operate and maintain Lane Hall as a religious headquarters for 
students. 











An Analysis of the Permanent Record Forms 
Used by Eighty-Five Pacific Coast 
Colleges* 


GEORGE L. SINGEWALD 


HE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION places two elements as 
"Lee on the permanent academic record of every college 
student: (1) a complete and accurate record on which the student 
was admitted to college; and (2) a complete and accurate record of. 
his college work. It would appear that a complete and accurate college 
record would necessarily have to include subjects taken, credits given 
for each subject, grades attained, and the quality points earned. The 
permanent record might also, though not necessarily, include the 
alumni record. I say not necessarily, because in most cases the alumni 
record is kept by an office other than that of the registrar. 

In January, 1941, it was suggested by the Pacific Coast Association 
that a study be made of the permanent record forms used by the 
various colleges on the Pacific Coast. Accordingly, inquiries were 
made of eighty-five colleges. 

This analysis was made with a twofold purpose in mind: (1) To 
be of aid to registrars in the drawing up of adequate and uniform 
permanent record and transcript forms; and (2) to form a nucleus 
for further study looking toward the standardization of permanent 
record and transcript forms, which would facilitate the evaluation of 
the credits of transfer students. 

Early in the breakdown of the permanent records of the eighty- 
five colleges, it was seen that they fell naturally into three distinct 
groups; namely, junior colleges, colleges of education (teachers col- 
leges), and other four-year colleges. It was decided to follow this as 
the obvious classification. Blank permanent record forms of the col- 
leges were examined. Items for which space was allotted were tabu- 
lated. In compiling the following figures the permanent record forms 
of thirteen colleges of education, twenty-eight junior colleges, and 
forty-four other four-year colleges were examined. 





* A summary of a report to the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
meeting at Santa Barbara, California, November 9, 1941. 
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The results are presented in the accompanying table. 


ITEMS INCLUDED ON THE PERMANENT RECORD FORMS OF 50 PER 
CENT OR MORE OF EIGHTY-FIVE PACIFIC COAST COLLEGES* 











COLLEGES OTHER 
Juntor OF Four-year Torat (8 
, 5) 
Ire —" EpucaTION COLLEGES 
(13) (44) 
History of Student 
Student's Name in Full......... 28 13 44 85V¥ 
Student's Address.............. 23 10 28 61 
Parent or Guardian............. 21 13 38 72 
Parent's or Guardian's Address. . . 17 9 28 54 
Student's Birthplace............ 23 12 30 65° 
bce akennkee 24 13 41 78» 
High School Record 
errr 26 II 41 78° 
High School Graduation Date... . 22 9 12 43 
High School Entrance Credits... . 19 12 41 72 
High School Recommending Grades 17 6 20 43 
Total Entrance Credits......... 15 12 37 64 J 
College Record 
Date of Matriculation.......... 22 II 35 68 ~ 
Od Cc 10 10 34 54 
Course Numbers............... 24 13 39 76 
Description of Courses.......... 18 12 32 62 
IRENE sah ce cots ce piainieasid eieraisic 27 13 43 83 
SEDI icis eosin Seis 27 13 43 83 
ree oo: re 24 9 35 68 
Accumulated Credits and Points. . 14 6 26 46 
Aptitude Test and Comprehensive 
Examination Scores........... 19 ” 23 49 
Graduation-Degree-Date......... 21 12 40 73 
PEANECTIOGS DENE....... ccc cceeccs 13 7 24 44 
Miscellaneous or Memoranda. ... 15 7 23 45 





* Other items appearing on ten or more records were as follows: Complete Record of 
Transfer Credits, 41; Key to Grades, 40; Subject A (English “Entrance” Test), 36; Entrance 
Status (Regular, Probation), 34; College Transferred From, 34; Honorable Dismissal Granted- 
Registrar's Signature, 31; Extra-curricular Activities, 27; Religion, 22; Date of Withdrawal, 
21; Honors and Awards, 20; Minor Course or Courses, 20; Student’s Photo, 18; Rank in Col- 
lege Class, 15; Student’s Phone Number, 14; Occupation of Father, 13; Entrance Deficiencies, 
13; Date Returned to School, 11; Faculty Action, 11. 








Editorial Comment 
The § peed-U pb 


EADACHES in the field of education are numerous these days as 
they are in most others. The necessity for speeding up the pro- 
gtam has thrown a ‘‘monkey wrench” into machinery which has been 
working smoothly for a long time. As a result, educational repair men 
are much in demand, and adjustments are not easy to make. While 
the cause for this disturbance adds nausea to the headache, the long- 
time effect on education may not be so bad, at least in some respects. 
It is not unusual for college teachers to get in a rut, and those who 
have will now get the jolt due them. College students excel in clamor- 
ing for holidays to celebrate this or that event. Get as little as pos- 
sible for the tuition paid is a characteristic of all too many. College 
administrators, too, have something to think about, and in the long 
run this thinking may help the institutional pocketbook. 

The teacher faces the necessity of eliminating all merely time- 
filling material from his courses. His work must be so presented that 
the student can assimilate the essentials more readily. This means that 
some of the theoretical background material the scholarly professor 
has heretofore thought necessary must go overboard. Examinations 
must be made more meaningful, stimulating the reasoning powers of 
the students rather than taxing memories to capacity. 

The student, serious-minded though he may be, is due for sober- 
ing and maturing experiences. He must shift into high gear and work 
under pressure, with less and less time for the usual hilarities of youth. 
He will meet the situation as American youths have always done in 
the emergencies, but a change is to be experienced, nevertheless. 

Administrators are faced with the problem of remodeling their 
programs to make maximum use of the teaching staff and of the plant 
facilities. Classes five days a week and a three-months’ summer vaca- 
tion are carry-overs from the grades—mere traditions and economically 
wasteful. Although the use of Saturdays is not uncommon and summer 
schools have developed concurrently with mass education, with but 
few notable exceptions these periods are not used extensively. Perhaps 
the summer offerings of the average institution do not utilize more 
than 50 per cent of the plant capacity. The need for more buildings 
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to provide additional classrooms and laboratories is a demand which 
institutions share in common. This demand could be reduced mate- 
rially in normal times by extending the academic year through the 
full twelve months. Such a plan would not attract more students, but 
rather would reduce the peak load of any period. Few students would 
remain all twelve months, but a rotation scheme would likely develop. 
Undoubtedly, some might prefer summer attendance to other periods. 
Even some of those who must take time out to earn might more readily 
find employment at other times. Once the summer vacation tradition 
is discarded, the enrollment spread will take care of itself. 

It is conceivable that this may be the dividend to be received from 
the present emergency. On the other hand, we must not stress unduly 
high-pressure tactics. There are limits to the forced-feeding process. 
The mind can absorb only so much in a given space of time, and the 
point of diminishing returns can soon be reached. Cutting the corners 
is a good thing now, but is not in the interests of lasting educational 
values. Four years are not too many for the typical college course, and 
whenever it is compressed into three, some worth-while things will be 
lost. Let us make the streamlining for the “duration” only, but the 
year-round operation of the educational machinery permanent. 

E. B. L. 


The Registrar and His War-Time Responsibility 


NCE MORE within a quarter of a century higher education has 

been caught in the meshes of the war wheels. For the second 

time administrative leadership in the office of the registrar has been 

taxed to its utmost. The challenge was never greater than it is just 
now. Being prepared for that challenge is mandatory. 

The allocation of the nation’s total man power and woman power 
and the planned use of all our human resources and materials places 
the registrar in a strategic position to make a contribution to the all 
out defense of democracy and of the institutions America has given 
to its citizens. The records of the registrar relating to student and 
faculty personnel are today more vital than ever before. Accurate as 
they are, and must be, they are being looked upon as the most de- 
pendable source of information essential to the demands of the gov- 
ernment. These records are as complete as will be found anywhere. 
They are, and must be, organized upon a basis to make them readily 
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available. In the degree that the office of the registrar can, and will, 
co-operate in providing records of its personnel, will it be rendering an 
invaluable service to our government in its hour of need. 

In determining the immediate need of man power and woman 
power for the essential branches of national service—military, indus- 
trial, and civilian—and in determining the available facilities of col- 
leges and universities in the adequate preparation of its students, the 
registrar must willingly assume a major responsibility. The task of 
making surveys and of reporting accurately upon the findings is a 
most significant one just now. 

Again, the registrar has the equally important task of making a 
contribution to the safeguarding of the accepted and acceptable stand- 
ards of academic instruction. What with all the many and varied pro- 
grams of acceleration, the adjustment of college credit, the waiving 
or modification of admission and graduation requirements, and the ad- 
justment of college calendars, there is need for statesmanlike admin- 
istration and loyal defense on the part of the registrar. Well may this 
officer become the safety valve, the governor, and balance wheel. The 
very nature of the registrar’s task provides him with unique opportuni- 
ties for keeping the ‘“‘ship of education” on an even keel. The registrar 
has no vested interests save the welfare of the total institution and its 
program of instruction. He has no other concern than the protection 
of the best interests of each individual student who is seeking to qualify 
himself most eminently to serve the needs of his country. In the war 
effort now confronting us and in the postwar requirements with which 
we shall shortly be faced, insuring a highly trained, technical, indus- 
trial, and professional leadership is the responsibility of every insti- 
tution. 

Finally, the registrar may well be a liaison officer in facilitating the 
exchange of information among all institutions of higher learning. 
Here again his relationship to the entire collegiate program places this 
official in the most natural position to furnish to all institutions in- 
formation as to what is happening everywhere. The clearance of in- 
formation concerning all proposals, policies, and procedures relating 
to the institutional adjustments of colleges and universities during this 
war emergency is a responsibility that very appropriately should and 
ought to be assumed by the registrar as an essential phase of his work. 

All of these responsibilities will call for a devotion to our task, and 
a forceful and courageous effort to defend our institutions and their 
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accepted ideals of scholarship. They demand of us that we shall be 
informed and be informative, ever alert to every changing circum- 
stance and prepared to answer the call of government even though 
the registrar as such may never bear the insignia of one who is en- 


gaged as a soldier in the armed forces. 
G. W. R. 


Selective Service 


serve the effects of the Selective Service Act as it applies to col- 
lege students. It is not too soon to begin a constructive evaluation of 
its operations. This should be done with the view to co-operating with 
other educational forces of the country in urging correction of any 
significant defects which may have come to light. That the Selective 
Service is a logical, democratic process of meeting the emergency or 
of providing a permanent safeguard for the country is generally 
recognized. That it cannot operate without seriously upsetting the 
programs of thousands of young men is an accepted fact. 

Assuming that there will be a Selective Service program for some 
years to come, either through a prolonged war or through the need of 
maintaining a force of trained men, it is important that needed im- 
provements in the machinery be expedited. Several hundred thousand 
young men called through the Selective Service are now in active 
military duty or in effective training. This is an achievement which 
reflects credit on the National Selective Service Headquarters, the 
various state headquarters, and the 6,400 local boards. It could not 
have been expected that so extensive an organization would function 
perfectly within the space of a few months. For this reason, it may be 
anticipated that some of the current shortcomings will in time be 
adjusted automatically. Some of these defects, however, are worthy 
of immediate attention, and pointing them out does not fall within 
the channels of destructive criticism. 

To date, many local boards, perhaps the majority of them, have 
functioned as a lottery merely to determine the names of men to be 
called. In other words, the strictly selective features of the act have 
been used sparingly so far as the men in college have been concerned. 
Particularly is this true since “Pearl Harbor.” Boys making good 
progress were required to give up their studies while others who were 


yarn the current year registrars have had opportunity to ob- 
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lucky enough to draw higher numbers had not even been classified. 
This indicates that the number assigned the individual through the 
drawing process carried much more weight than the future value of 
the boy to his country. Again, too many boards have either ignored 
college training as a factor or have recognized its merit only for those 
students pursuing training in a few fields, such as medicine and 
engineering. Some boards have boasted that no deferments have been 
granted. Surely men who compose these important boards can recog- 
nize that if enrollment of men is depleted to the extent that a genera- 
tion would be devoid of college graduates, the loss to society a decade 
or two hence might be tragic. 

A young man registered under the local board in his home state 
in the West was attending an institution on the Atlantic Coast. Had 
he been allowed to continue, he would have qualified for his doctorate 
in June of this year. In January, however, on the order of his local 
board, he was inducted into military service as a private. Another 
young man majoring in languages, who was good enough to have 
been an exchange student to a South American university last year, is 
now being trained in a field artillery camp. He was reasonably close 
to a bachelor’s degree when called. There have been cases where even 
upper-division students in engineering have been denied deferment 
or have been embarrassed as the result of a necessity for pressing their 
claims. As a matter of fact, many who should be deferred will not 
seek such action because of this danger of embarrassment. 

Perhaps these are situations which are quite minor when viewed 
from the angle of the whole Selective Service program; nevertheless, 
they are significant and demand attention. That such situations are 
recognized is indicated by different communications and bulletins 
issued by General Hershey, Director of the Selective Service, to state 
directors and made available to college administrators through the 
American Council on Education. One of these bulletins reads in part 
as follows: 


Admittedly there is an overlapping of the military and civilian re- 
quirements of a nation at war; however, it must be borne in mind the 
one is dependent upon the other. It is estimated that the expanding 
Army will eventually require doctors and dentists in numbers heretofore 
unknown. They will not be available if those students who show reason- 
able promise of becoming doctors and dentists are inducted prior to 
becoming eligible for commissions. 
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War industries are undergoing a hitherto unknown expansion. Aero- 
nautical, Civil, Electrical, Chemical, Mining, Metallurgical, Mechanical, 
and Radio Engineers; together with Physicists and Chemists are essential 
to insure a sufficient flow of materiel for the armed forces, and industry 
must look to the engineering, chemical, and physics students now in 
training to meet their present and future requirements. 


In World War I, employment in industry, particularly in the ship- 
yards, was a source of much feeling. The same irritation is current 
again and promises to become even greater because of the more ex- 
tensive drafting of men. 

At the close of the last school year, many college boys went into 
industry and are still there. Others elected to stay in college in order 
to prepare to render more effective service, many to be drafted at 
$21.00 per month. They remember that former classmates are being 
paid that much or more every three or four days and are not targets 
to be shot at. As General Hershey so aptly states, there is an over- 
lapping of the military and civilian requirements of the nation at war, 
and one is dependent on the other. All of us realize that the men at 
the front are ineffective unless amply supplied with material and 
equipment. The worker in the shipyard, the plane factory, or the 
munition plant is just as necessary and patriotic as the boy in actual 
combat, although the risk of life is far less. Why should his reward 
be so much greater? The problem is not impossible of solution. Some- 
time, all men in the same age bracket and of the same rank will draw 
comparable pay in times of such emergency, regardless of where as- 


signed to duty. Some may even be sent to college. 
E. B. L. 
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The Question Box 


The Question Box offers to the readers of the JOURNAL an opportunity 
to exchange information on perplexing problems which are common to the 
daily routine of most registrars. 

If you have helpful suggestions, will you please send them to the Editor. 
As rapidly as possible replies to the questions asked will be published under 
the Question Exchange. The answers to each of the following questions 
have been requested by readers of the JOURNAL: 

1. Should admission requirements differ for terminal students? What 
distinction, if any, is made in the Associate in Arts certificate granted 
students planning to continue work in a four-year institution ? 

2. What method may be used to clear incomplete grades at the close 
of the semester ? 

3. What is an efficient means of keeping in touch with graduates as to 
change of employment, achievement, promotion, etc. ? 

4. Outline an effective drop and add system for a small college. 

5. When only marks of “C” or better are accepted on transfer from 
other colleges, are the courses with marks below ‘“‘C” counted in 
computing the student’s accumulative scholastic average ? 

6. What is a sound and reasonable basis or policy for the acceptance 
of credits from non-accredited institutions ? 

7. What proportion of the senior colleges of the United States set aside 
special days for examinations? 

8. What is common practice regarding the granting of credit for a 
foreign language to a student for whom it is the mother tongue? 

9. Is it the general practice for liberal arts colleges to grant credit 
toward a degree for shorthand and typewriting ? 


Question Exchange 


How may full-time college students be prevented from attempting too much 
part-time employment? 


This question suggests that a student may not, of right, engage in such outside 
work as his physical stamina will permit, in addition to a full-time program of 
study. Such prohibition, consequently, would require faculty or institutional legisla- 
tion. There is a legal question as to the power of a public school or college to 
enact such legislation. The administration of legislation of this kind is facilitated 
by placing responsibility on one administrative officer who can fairly evaluate the 
amount of employment needed, the scholastic achievement, and health attributes 
of the student. The student should have the right to appeal from such officer’s 
decision to a committee established to hear contested cases. The committee’s decision 
should be final. CHARLES H, MARUTH 

The State University of lowa 
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Is a new educational philosophy (a changed conception of academic ad- 
vising) being developed, by which sampling and extensive changing of 
courses is encouraged or promoted? If so, shall traditional restrictions on 
late adding or dropping of courses be amended or removed? 


To reply in a few words, such a philosophy is not new, nor is it, to my mind, 
educational. College and university halls are not academic five-and-tens where stu- 
dent shoppers may advise the staff of instruction, intent upon serving the clientele 
with the best to be had, that they are ‘just looking.” The idea perhaps represents 
the utmost swing of the academic pendulum away from the notion of strictly pre- 
scribed curricula; it reminds me of the testimony of a sometime colleague who con- 
fessed that in the good old days as a student he sampled and changed courses until 
he found the ones he was sure of passing with respectable grades and with least 
effort on his part. Then and only then did he take the trouble to register! 

If such a plan should be developed the restrictions on late adding and dropping 
of courses should of necessity be amended or removed. 

FRED E. NESSELL 
The George Washington University 


What can be done about the numerous, varied and complicated forms which 
state departments send out for transfer of credits and certifications? 


Although there are only a small number of state departments of education as 
compared to the number of colleges throughout the country, it would probably 
be an impossible task to work out a uniform blank that would be acceptable to these 
relatively few departments. Registrars know too well the difficulties involved when 
any sort of uniform blank is attempted. 

The greatest difficulty with most of the forms sent out by state departments is the 
lack of space for the listing of courses. In most cases the space is inadequate. Perhaps 
registrars could request that this part of the blank be enlarged. I find that most 
state departments are willing to accept the listing of courses on a form other than 
their own, provided this form is attached to the blank submitted and provided the 
registrar signs all the designated places on the submitted blank where character 
recommendations and other data are requested. Perhaps state departments could 
work out a simpler form for the data needed other than course listings and then 
permit colleges to use their own transcript forms for this purpose. 

REBECCA C. TANSIL 
State Teachers College 
Towson, Maryland 


Is it becoming a general practice to allow students to repeat language work 
in college that they have had in high school without loss of credit, just as 
they repeat American history, chemistry, etc.? 


In order to determine the “general practice,” inquiries were addressed to a 
number of representative colleges and universities. 

Several unusual procedures in dealing with previous language instruction were 
reported. The general practice, however, is to count two years of high school 
language instruction as the equivalent of one year of college work, and one year 
as equal to one semester. College credit is not allowed for the work done in the 
high school, but the student is not held for its equivalent in college and is assigned to 
the advanced course. If the student cannot maintain the standards of the advanced 
course he is assigned to an intermediate or beginning course without loss of credit. 
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If the high school instruction is not sufficient to justify advanced assignment, the 
student is permitted to take the beginning course for credit. 

Basically, the general practice does not penalize the student with loss of high 
school credit as far as admission is concerned, or with loss of credit actually earned 
in a college course. 

CLARENCE E, DAMMON 
Purdue University 


Could all colleges in any particular state work out a system of uniform 
admission blanks? 


Several states already are using such uniform blanks and others are working on the 
problem. To the Editor’s knowledge substantial progress toward uniformity has been 
made in Minnesota, Arizona, Iowa, Colorado, Washington, Ohio, Florida, and 
Kentucky. In some cases only the transcript form itself is uniform, while in others 
the entire admission blank, including the student’s application, the transcript proper, 
and the personality rating sheet, is the same for all co-operating colleges. The 
adoption of a uniform blank of this kind does not, of course, mean that every 
institution within the state will use it. 

Efforts are now being made to develop a uniform blank that might be used 
throughout the country. This study has had the support of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, the American Council on Education, the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars,and the regional associations. A tentative form 
has been printed and distributed. 


What practice should be followed in caring for high school deficiencies of 
mature people who wish to study for a college degree? 


It would appear that any mature person who is capable of doing successful 
college work and wishes to study for a degree should not be prohibited from doing 
so. On the other hand, an institution can scarcely ignore entirely its admission 
requirements regardless of the merits of an individual case. A trial period before a 
student can be considered a candidate for a degree would seem to offer the best 
solution, At the University of Kentucky such a person would be admitted as a 
special student and allowed to take the normal program of work. If the student 
completes his first two years of work (67 semester hours) with a standing of at 
least 1.5 (half way between a “B” and “C”’) he may thereafter register as a 
regular student and complete the requirements for graduation without regard to his 
entrance deficiencies. A person cannot become a candidate for a degree while regis- 
tered as a special student. 


What is the most complete and readily available list of accredited institu- 
tions present and past? 


The Annual Report to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars on Credit 
Given by Educational Institutions is probably the most helpful list available. This 
list covers all types of accreditation and has been revised annually since 1929. 

The accredited lists published currently by the regional associations indicate the 
date on which a particular institution became a member. They do not, however, give 
any help with respect to accreditation by state agencies. 

The Educational Directory published annually by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion lists all junior and senior colleges in the United States and indicates the ac- 
credited relations of each one recognized by one or more of the national or regional 
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accrediting associations. At intervals of approximately four years the United States 
Office of Education also publishes a bulletin entitled Accredited Higher Institutions. 
This bulletin not only contains the membership lists of each national and regional 
accrediting body, but also lists of the institutions within each state that are ac- 
credited by the state university or the state department of education. 

Also at four year intervals the American Council on Education publishes American 
Universities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges. The fourth edition of the 
former appeared in 1940. This publication presents the primary facts about each 
four-year college in the United States that has regional accreditation or the equivalent. 
The first edition of American Junior Colleges appeared in 1940. The institutions listed 
are those accredited by national, regional, or state agencies. 


What are American colleges doing to help in the war situation? 


In this issue of the JOURNAL are summaries of those war programs and policies that 
have come to the attention of the editor. It is hoped that this department may be 
continued throughout the period of the war and that many questions relating to 
higher education and the war will eventually be covered therein. 


What is the policy with respect to credit for Civilian Pilot Training? 


The reader is referred to the July, 1941, number of the JouRNAL where this 
question is covered on pages 432-35 and again on page 495. Since the declaration of 
war there probably has been a greater tendency to give credit for the work. 


If a music student (or any other for that matter) can pass an advanced stand- 
ing examination, should the registrar record the actual number of credits 
represented, or should the student be given exemption from the courses 
over which he was examined and be required to take other courses in lieu 
of these? What procedure should be followed in granting advanced stand- 
ing for music studied in a music conservatory or other non accredited 
institution? 


The Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars contains fre- 
quent mention of procedures followed in granting credit by examination. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be ‘“‘that if a student can give evidence that he knows 
a subject, he should be granted credit.’”” When a student passes an academic subject 
by examination, one of two actions is usually taken. Either he is allowed credit or 
is excused from taking that subject, thereby permitting him to take more advanced 
work in that field. The same p!an might also be followed in music subjects, except 
for the fact that these courses are not as standardized as academic subjects. Theory 
of music may mean one thing in one college and contain different subject matter 
in another institution. The same may be true of courses in applied music. For that 
reason, the plan usually followed, one that is fair to both the college and the 
student, is to verify previous study in music by examinations and auditions. This 
will determine how much of the curriculum has already been completed elsewhere. 

If a student presents credits in music from an institution that belongs to the 
National Association of Schools of Music, the same procedure could be followed 
in granting credit that would be used if the student presented academic credit from 
an institution belonging to one of the regional accrediting agencies, such as the 
North Central, Southern, and so forth. At the present time there are approximately 
150 institutions that belong to this accrediting organization. 

A. H. LARSON 
Eastman School of Music 
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The Colleges and the War Effort’ 


The National Conference of College and University 
Presidents on Higher Education and the War 


The resolutions and recommendations adopted by the National 
Conference of College and University Presidents on Higher Education 
and the War held in Baltimore, January 3-4, will, no doubt, influence 
significantly the policies and practices of individual institutions 
throughout the country. They are, therefore, presented here for the 
benefit of those to whom they may not be familiar. The Conference 
recommended that: 


1. Institutions of higher education co-operate to the fullest extent 
with the National Resources Planning Board and other federal agencies 
responsible for surveys (a) to determine the immediate needs of man 
power and woman power for the essential branches of national service— 
military, industrial, and civilian, (b) to determine the available facilities 
of colleges and universities to prepare students to meet these needs, and 
(c) to appraise the ultimate needs in professional personnel for long- 
term conflict and for the post-war period, in order that a continuous and 
adequate supply of men and women trained in technical and profes- 
sional skills and in leadership to meet both immediate and long-range 
needs shall be maintained; 

2. There be brought to the attention of the President the necessity 
of issuing a statement of national policy which will avoid competitive 
bidding for faculty and students by government agencies and by indus- 
try and will conserve adequate personnel on all levels of education to 
assure the effective instruction of youth and adults, in order to provide 
a continuous supply of trained men and women; 

3. The United States Office of Education Wartime Commission be 
requested to study and develop appropriate plans for the solution of the 
problems of (a) how to meet the teacher shortage in elementary and 
secondary schools and the shortage of workers for community programs, 
and (b) how to supplement the training of present and potentially 
available teachers and other workers for new and changing responsibili- 
ties ; 

* There is summarized in this department significant policies and practices relating 
to the war effort that have thus far been brought to the attention of the Editor. The 
department will be continued in future issues if the material received and the interests 


of our readers seem to warrant. 
* The preamble and explanatory paragraphs have been omitted. 
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4, The United States Office of Education Wartime Commission offer 
its services for co-operation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Executive Committee of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, and the Conference of Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges to assure an adequate supply of county agents, 4-H club leaders, 
home demonstration agents, and other leaders in rural life. 

5. All institutions of higher education give immediate consideration 
to ways and means for accelerating the progress of students through such 
extension of the annual period of instruction and such adjustments of 
curricula as may be consistent with national needs and with educational 
standards, and as may be possible with available resources. 

6. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher education should 
be accomplished without lowering of established standards of admission 
to college. 

*7. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense and the United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission of desirable articulation in the academic calendars of the 
secondary schools and the colleges to facilitate acceleration of total edu- 
cational progress. 

8. An immediate study be made by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense and the United States Office of Education Wartime 
Commission as to the needs for and bases of federal financial assistance 
to higher education (including junior colleges), for the duration of the 
emergency, in order that the training of students for national service 
may be accelerated. 

9. The National Committee on Education and Defense and the 
United States Office of Education Wartime Commission be requested to 
assemble and publish accounts of changes made by educational institu- 
tions in the interest of war service. 

10. Credit be awarded only to individuals, upon the completion of 
their service, who shall apply to the institution for this credit and who 
shall meet such tests as the institution may prescribe. In cases in which 
degrees are of distinct advantage to students in the service, it is recog- 
nized that some departure from this practice, on an individual basis, may 
be justified. 

11. All colleges and universities take such steps as will be necessary 
to bring each individual student to his highest possible level of physical 
fitness. 

12. The general application of the principle of selective service prom- 
ises the most effective means for the placement of the individual in 


* Unanimously approved by the Resolutions Committee; inadvertently omitted from 
the final report to the conference. 
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accordance with his capacity to serve national needs and with the least 
disturbance of basic social institutions. 

13. The Selective Service System be requested to make adequate pro- 
visions for the deferment of bona fide premedical students in colleges 
whose tentative admission to an approved medical school has already 
been assured on the bases of the completion of not less than two years 
of college. 

14. The Selective Service System be requested to make similar provi- 
sions for the deferment of bona fide predental students in colleges whose 
tentative admission to an approved dental school has already been as- 
sured on the basis of the completion of not less than two years of college. 

15. The Selective Service System be requested to make provision for 
the deferment of bona fide pretheological students in colleges or uni- 
versities who have been approved by their appropriate ecclesiastical 
authority. 

16. The Selective Service System be urged to issue a directive calling 
attention of state directors and local selective service boards to the neces- 
sity of providing occupational deferment for selected individuals pur- 
suing graduate work. 


The Pennsylvania State College 


In response to a widespread demand from students, the Penn- 
sylvania State College has organized a program of short courses to 
prepare young men and women for a part in civilian defense or to 
serve in the armed forces when called. These courses are intended to 
supplement the regular academic program and not to interfere with 
it. Faculty members have volunteered to assist in the program in 
addition to their regular duties. No college credit is granted in the 
courses and they are offered to students without charge for tuition. 
Forty-six courses are listed in the announcement. Among these are 
Aerial Photograph Reading, Air Raid Warnings, Airplane Spotting, 
Aptitude Testing, Blackout Precautions, Choice of Consumers Goods, 
Defense Publicity, First Aid, Incendiary Bomb Control, Military Food 
Selection, Map Reading, Radio Code, Solution of Coded Messages, 
Sewing for Defense, Terrain Appreciation, and Water Supply and 
Sanitation. 


The University of Kentucky 


The University of Kentucky has announced a program for co- 
operating in the total war effort of the United States, involving a 
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statement of general policies and a series of administrative recom- 
mendations and procedures designed to implement these policies. 
These recommendations and procedures include: (1) the adoption of 
the quarter system effective June, 1942, (2) the recognition of the 
University Faculty as an all-embracing War Committee, (3) the 
establishment of an Information Center to provide for the study and 
discussion of immediate and post-war problems, (4) the extension 
of the functions and activities of the existing Defense Councils for 
men and women, (5) the encouragement of the faculty and students 
to co-operate in programs of building civilian morale, in supporting 
the Red Cross, in purchasing bonds and stamps, and in aiding all 
other war efforts of the government, (6) provision for leaves of 
absence for any member of the permanent faculty who enters the 
services of the armed forces, (7) emphasis on the correction of 
physical defects and the strengthening of health and character. (8) 
insistence on high standards of work and accomplishments by both 
faculty and students, with no reduction of effort, (9) a recreational 
and social program that is relatively simple and inexpensive, (10) 
special emphasis on the counseling of individual students with re- 
spect to their personal problems, (11) the interpretation of war aims 
and problems through special assemblies and convocations, (12) care- 
ful planning for the wisest and most economical use of the Univer- 
sity’s material and human resources, and (13) an invitation to the 
government to make use of the institution’s plant and instructional 
facilities for the special training of the armed forces or other closely 
associated personnel. 


Indiana University 


The War Service Plan announced by Indiana University has two 
major purposes: (1) “it provides ways and means for accelerating 
the progress of students to meet the nation’s demand for trained men 
and women and to permit students to receive the greatest possible 
amount of training prior to induction into military service or to join- 
ing in the total war effort,” and (2) it “makes all adjustments of 
curricula consistent with maintenance of educational standards and 
use of available resources.” 

The chief features of the plan are: (1) a three-semester schedule, 
each semester to include seventy-seven teaching days and six days for 
examinations, (2) a Junior Division to serve new students more 
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adequately by dealing with problems created or intensified by the 
wart, (3) changed admission policies, including emergency provisions 
for the admission of second-semester seniors and high school grad- 
uates who have minor entrance deficiencies, (4) support of the policy 
of permitting secondary school officials to waive minor graduation 
requirements so that students may not be delayed in entering college, 
(5) provision for partial or full credit for those ordered into mili- 
tary service during a semester, (6) a Student Emergency War Coun- 
cil, (7) a recommendation that every fraternity and sorority operate 
on a year-round basis, (8) the establishment of a number of war 
service scholarships, (9) war aims courses and lectures on the campus, 
(10) courses in special training areas, (11) extension courses for 
civilian defense, (12) an intensified health and physical fitness pro- 
gram, (13) economies in the operation of the physical plant, (14) 
an Alumni War Council, and (15) a war service record and memorial 
plaque. 


Allegheny College 


The Three-Year Emergency Program announced by Allegheny 
College makes it possible for students to complete the normal four- 
year course in three years. This has been done by extending the regular 
college course to include the summer sessions. Freshmen will be ad- 
mitted in February and June as well as in September. The choice of 
the three-year emergency program is, of course, optional with the 
student. 

“As a second measure designed to permit students to complete their 
college work before becoming eligible for Selective Service, Allegheny 
College will admit as freshmen a limited number of male students of 
outstanding ability who have finished the high school junior year.” 


The Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


At a conference of Kentucky colleges held on the campus of the 
University of Kentucky on January 21, 1942, under the auspices of 
the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were approved: 


The colleges of Kentucky, assembled on January 21, 1942, in con- 
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ference on higher education and the war, pledge the wholehearted co- 
operation of our personnel, facilities and services to the United States 
government in its present war efforts for the ultimate, difficult task of 
establishing a just and lasting peace. We urge upon our government 
recognition of the important and essential part which higher education 
plays in both war and peace. We note with concern the increasing 
tendency of the government to set up special training activities, inde- 
pendent of existing educational facilities and urge the use of our al- 
ready established agencies whenever possible. 

The resolutions of the recent National Conference of College and 
University Presidents on Higher Education and the War are in our 
hands, and we are in accord with them, However, we wish to emphasize 
the following points, some of which are included in the Baltimore reso- 
lutions: 

1. The NYA aid to in-school students should be continued. We believe 
that this aid to needy students in college is of equal importance with 
the aid given to out-of-school youth. 

2. An immediate study should be made by the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission as to the needs for and bases of federal financial 
assistance to higher education (including junior colleges), for the 
duration of the emergency, in order that the training of college stu- 
dents for national service may be maintained and accelerated. 

3. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher education should be 
accomplished without lowering the quality of students admitted to 
college under the established standards. 

4. We favor provision of facilities by means of which a student may be 
enabled to complete his college course within a period of three years. 

5. We urge that increased emphasis be given in college to education in 
health, citizenship, war aims and peace objectives. 

6. It is essential to a successful war effort that there continue to be a well 
trained teacher in every classroom. There should therefore be no 
lowering of the present educational standards for teachers, but the 
power to meet the emergency should be left in the hands of the 
Council on Public Higher Education, the State Board of Education 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

7. The secretary of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools is requested to write to secondary school superintendents and 
principals reaffirming our faith in higher education as an effective 
factor in the preparation of young people for responsible citizenry 
in our democracy and urging upon high school students the continu- 
ance of their education into college so far as possible. 
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Cornell University 


At the beginning of the second semester of this year Cornell Uni- 
versity issued a special publication entitled Courses Bearing on the 
War Effort, Second Term, 1941-42. The courses listed were selected 
by the several colleges in which they are offered because of their 
bearing on the emergency. The fields covered are architecture, astron- 
omy, economics, geology, government, history, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, Russian, Scandinavian languages and literatures, sociology and 
anthropology, agriculture, and home economics. 


Iowa State College 


The war services of Iowa State College as outlined in a recent publi- 
cation include (1) dissemination of printed material bearing on the 
war, (2) radio broadcasts, including book programs, news, and spe- 
cial defense programs (3) the organization of discussion groups both 
on and off the campus, (4) special emphasis on nutrition, conserva- 
tion and salvage, and hygiene, (5) activities looking toward increased 
agricultural production, (6) publicity in promoting certain phases 
of war work, (7) reorganization of the curriculum to provide for a 
three-year college course and course changes to meet other exigencies 
of the war, (8) exhibits and displays and (9) a program of research 
essential to the advance of war technology. 


Transylvania College 


Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, has announced the 
following changes in the college program looking toward more ef- 
fective war service: (1) the adoption of the quarter system, (2) 
greater world emphasis in many courses, (3) the stressing of certain 
practical courses, including secretarial training, (4) an extended pro- 
gram of physical education, and (5) informal non-credit discussion 


groups. 
The U.S. Office of Education Wartime Commission 


Upon the request of Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, there has been established the Office of Education 
War Commission headed by J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. The objects of the Commission are ‘‘(1) to facilitate 
the adjustment of educational agencies to war needs, and (2) to in- 
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form the Government agencies directly responsible for the war effort 
concerning the services schools and colleges can render, and (3) to 
determine the possible effects upon schools and colleges of proposed 
policies and programs of these Government agencies.” The Commis- 
sion includes a Divisional Committee on Higher Education with 
George F. Zook as Chairman and Fred J. Kelly as Executive Director. 


American Council on Education 


Pre-Induction Training Needs on the College Level for Enlisted 
Men in the Armed Forces is the title of Bulletin No. 23 Higher Educa- 
tion and National Defense recently issued by the American Council on 
Education. This study endeavors to answer three questions: (1) What 
are the training needs in enlisted personnel of the armed forces for 
which some college training may be beneficial? (2) What pre-induction 
education would be beneficial to men entering the armed forces prior to 
completion of degree requirements? (3) To what extent are the armed 
services conducting their own training programs to meet these needs? 

Bulletin 22, entitled Report of the Committee on Women in Col- 
lege and Defense, is a progress report indicating the areas in which 
trained women are needed. The question of acceleration in women’s 
education is also discussed. 


University of Michigan 


A joint meeting of forty high school principals and the members 
of the Public Relations Committee of the University Council was held 
in the Michigan Union in January for the purpose of considering 
changes in admission requirements which might be adopted by the 
University as a wartime measure. Attention was centered particularly 
on the proposal that students be admitted who had completed a mini- 
mum of three years of high school study. 


Although it was freely conceded that college admission requirements 
should meet the needs of a changing civilization, it was the unanimous 
conviction that the elimination of the fourth year of high school would 
prove most undesirable, even as an emergency measure to conserve time. 
The senior year of high school, it was agreed, is especially valuable to 
the student who wishes to be well prepared for his freshman work in 
college. Even if the subject-matter of the four-year course could be com- 
pressed into the shorter period, the extra year of gaining maturity would 
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prove more profitable to the prospective college student than the time 
saved in academic study. 

It was brought out, further, that it would be most unfortunate for a 
young man to reach the age of twenty, when he is subject to the Selective 
Service Law, without having acquired the judgment and the adaptability 
which his country has a right to demand. This demand, assuredly, can 
best be met by the completion of the regular four-year program of 
preparation for college and a subsequent continuation of college subjects 
in the regularly ordered curricula up to the time, short of graduation, 
when the draftee may be called to service. It is presumed, in the mean- 
time, that the government will take measures.not to draft college stu- 
dents of draft age unless they are needed. 

It was also pointed out that college graduates of the future will enter 
the world of affairs under more critical conditions—social, political, and 
economic—than have ever existed before. They should receive, therefore, 
the best training and guidance that the schools and colleges can give 
them. 


American Association of Junior Colleges 


With army officials warning educators to speed up training and to 
offer more short terminal courses to help the all-out war effort of the 
nation, the Commission on Junior College Terminal Education has 
decided to provide from coast to coast this summer three workshops 
for junior college instructors interested in setting up terminal courses 
and in studying other problems of terminal education. These work- 
shops will be located on the east coast at Harvard University, in the 
midwest at the University of Chicago, and on the west coast at the 
University of California. 

At least 100 scholarships will be provided for qualified junior 
college faculty members interested in study at the workshops. 


New York State Education Department 


The following extract from a letter addressed to the colleges and 
universities in New York State in January outlines the policies of the 
State Education Department with respect to higher education during 
the war period. 

As a basis of general policy the State Education Department indorses 
the fifteen resolutions and recommendations adopted by the National 
Conference of College and University Presidents on Higher Education 
and the War held in Baltimore, Maryland, January 3-4, 1942. 
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For the duration of the war colleges and universities of New York 
State shall continue to require for graduation not less than 120 semester 
hours in accordance with the standard definition of the semester hour. 

For the duration of the war the standard definition of the semester 
hour shall be one hour a week (the hour being defined as a period of 
classroom participation of at least 50 minutes duration) for a period of 
15 weeks. 

That the colleges and universities of New York State adhere to the 
traditional standards for admission thus making unnecessary changes in 
the laws, rules and regulations governing requirements for qualifying 
certificates for admission to the several professions, and making un- 
necessary changes in section 31 of Regents Rules governing preliminary 
education for beginning a course of study for a degree. 

That students who enter the military service during any semester or 
term may at the discretion of the institutional officials be given credit for 
not more than 10 semester hours for such military service. 

The colleges and universities of the State are encouraged to increase 
their programs of physical education and to offer such co-operation as 
they can to state and local agencies of civilian defense. 

The continuation of registration of courses of study for out of state 
colleges and universities and the issuing of qualifying certificates for 
admission to the several professions to students in these institutions shall 
be conditioned upon adherence to the standards established for the col- 
leges and universities of New York State. 


The Catholic University of America 


A Special War Supplement to the Announcement of the Catholic 
University of America outlines the policies adopted by that institution 
to cover its war-related activities. The program covers (1) a provision 
for great flexibility in student loads, (2) special regulations govern- 
ing transfer of credit for the master’s degree, (3) rules relating to 
the fees and credits of those entering military service, (4) leave of 
absence and salary of faculty members entering service, (5) accel- 
erated programs leading to undergraduate degrees, and (6) non- 
credit defense training courses. 


Louisiana State University 


Louisiana State University will go on a wartime 12-month basis, 
effective at the opening of the summer term. The regular four-year 
curricula will be compressed into three years and the three-year pro- 
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fessional courses into slightly more than two years. Both medical cen- 
ter and law school have adopted or will adopt the 12-month plan. 
(The Phi Delta Kappan, February, 1942) 


The University of Wisconsin 


The University of Wisconsin has adopted a revised calendar for the 
regular 1941-42 school year and for the 1942 summer session, saving 
21 days’ time in the current school year alone in order to release stu- 
dents earlier from their school work for service on farms, in industry, 
and in the nation’s armed forces. (The Phi Delta Kappan, February, 
1942) 

Wayne University 


Wayne University, Detroit, has just re-directed its speech depart- 
ment presentations to the public so that they may serve wartime needs 
instead of peacetime needs. The new plan includes: (1) dropping of 
intercollegiate competition in debating, oratory, and interpretative read- 
ing and the substitution of a speaker’s and reader’s bureau to train stu- 
dents for Wayne County work in connection with the war efforts; (2) 
use of the services of the University Broadcasting Guild by the radio 
division of Civilian Defense; (3) use of the Speech Clinic’s services for 
rehabilitation work in speech and hearing; and (4) training of mobile 
units in play production to entertain men in the armed forces. (Phi 
Delta Kappan, February, 1942) 


Harvard University 


As an emergency measure for the duration of the war, the graduate 
faculties of Harvard University have been authorized to admit students 
on the basis of less than four years of college work and without the 
Bachelor’s degree. The decision applies not only to Harvard undergrad- 
uates but also to men from other universities and colleges, the only 
condition being that they receive a certificate of honorable withdrawal 
from the undergraduate college. (Journal of Higher Education, March, 
1942) 

North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


In January the following letter was mailed to all member schools 
by the Secretary of the Association. 
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On January 10 the regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel. This was the first meeting of the Committee 
since the United States has been at war. Questions arose within the Com- 
mittee as to the attitude of the Association toward special adjustments of 
programs within schools or colleges to meet emergency conditions. The 
nature of the problems presented and the discussions which ensued seemed 
to warrant that this statement be sent to all schools belonging to the Associa- 
tion. 

Naturally, it is assumed that no educational institution will for a moment 
lose sight of its permanent obligation to prepare youth for intelligent par- 
ticipation in society, even though it is necessary temporarily to engage en- 
thusiastically in activities related to the present emergency. To that end 
the normal school program should be distributed as little as possible and 
young people should be encouraged to continue in school unless, and until, 
it becomes evident that they may serve more effectively by engaging in other 
activities more directly relating to the demands of the present emergency. 
Every youth should be brought by his school to consider his personal re- 
sponsibility for determining the course of action which will enable him to be 
of maximum service to his country. 

The Committee knows that there will be no school within the Associa- 
tion which will not do everything possible to turn its resources toward con- 
tributing actively and definitely to meet the issues which the war brings. 
It is expected that every school and college within the Association will 
work energetically to this end. Strength will be added to such an effort by 
adhering to certain fundamentals: 

1. That where acceleration of programs is contemplated, every effort 
should be made to insure that there be no loss in quality of work. 

2. That in any program of speeding up school work there be no evidence 
of “dilution” and that what is set forth to be done be kept on such a basis 
that it can be done thoroughly and well. 

The North Central Association in this critical period will not merely 
sanction its member schools making adjustments to meet local conditions 
which will aid in meeting the war conditions—it will encourage and aid 
them in so doing. The Executive Committee, therefore, directs that during 
this emergency period and Board of Review in the case of higher institu- 
tions and the Committee of Seven in the case of secondary schools counsel 
with school administrators in those cases where they may wish to make 
adjustments which may seem to be technically in variance with North Cen- 
tral Association regulations. The Association believes that the real effective- 
ness of such adjustments will depend on adherence to principles which 
hold as true in times of war as they do in times of peace. 
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Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 


The following recommendations were adopted early in February 
by the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


(1) That institutions of higher education give immediate consideration 
to ways and means for accelerating the progress of students through such 
extension of the annual period of instruction, and such adjustments of cur- 
ricula as may be consistent with national needs and with educational stand- 
ards, and as may be possible with available resources ; 

(2) That desirable acceleration of programs of higher education be ac- 
complished without lowering the established standards of the Southern 
Association for admission to college. In view of reports that have come to 
the Commission particular attention is called to the fact that the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education does not approve the ad- 
mission to college of students who have not met fully the provisions of 
Standard One; 

(3) That a study be made by a joint committee of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education and the Commission on Secondary Schools 
of “desirable articulation in the academic calendars of the secondary schools 
and the colleges to facilitate acceleration of total educational progress” ; 

(4) That the Commission disapproves the granting of more credit hours 
in accelerated programs than are normally granted by the institution for 
the same period of time. It is understood that the accepted standard for a 
semester hour is 16 oclock hours of instruction, or the usual laboratory 
equipment. It is further understood that the minimum requirements for 
a baccalaureate degree is 120 semester hours or the equivalent, as stated in 
Standard Two; 

(5) That, in brief, the national emergency emphasizes the need for 
thoroughly trained men and women and does not at this time seem to neces- 
sitate a reduction in the amount or quality of work required for entrance 
to and graduation from institutions of higher education ; 

(6) That under the accelerated program where terms of teaching serv- 
ice are extended, such extensions should be accompanied by fair and reason- 
able adjustments of salaries, and teachers should not engage in too long 
continuous periods of teaching; 

(7) That since not all institutions of higher education are equipped to 
offer summer work, the institutions experienced in such work cooperate to 
the extent of enrolling, for the summer only, students from those colleges 
not attempting such work; 

(8, a) That for students who leave college to enter the armed forces, 
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credit for war service be awarded only to individuals, upon completion of 
their service, who meet such tests as the institution may prescribe; 

(b) That for students who leave college to enter the armed forces, credit 
for incomplete college work be awarded only to individuals who meet such 
tests as the institution may prescribe; it is recognized that in the case of 
seniors within their last term or semester some departure from this prac- 
tice, on an individual basis, may be justified ; 

(9) That a special committee be appointed to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in its efforts to maintain adequate teaching per- 
sonnel in the institutions of higher education ; 

(10) That the program of physical education be given greater emphasis, 
and that special attention be given to student health, nutrition, and physical 
fitness ; 

(11) That the proper authorities in our Federal Government be requested 
to unify and coordinate the operation of the Selective Service Law and the 
various plans of eniistment in the several branches of the armed forces and 
in special services with regard particularly to college students and faculty 
members, in order that a unity and a common pattern of procedure may be 
established to the greater good of the nation and its educational institutions ; 

(12) That the proper authorities in our Federal Government be re- 
quested to establish a definite and clearly interpreted general policy with 
regard to occupational deferment for college students and faculty members, 
in the interest of uniformity of practice by the local draft boards. 


Association of American Colleges 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Association of Ameri- 
can colleges at its Annual Meeting held in Baltimore, Maryland, on 
January 2, 1942. 


1. Resolved that the Association of American Colleges expresses its 
gratitude and appreciation to the President of the United States for his letter 
of December 29, 1941. 

We accept the grave responsibility which the emergency places upon us, 
which as the President has said, consists in our helping the country “to 
win the war. At the same time it is perfectly clear that it will be futile to 
win the war unless during its winning we lay the foundations for the kind 
of peace and readjustment that will guarantee the preservation of those 
aspects of American life for which the war is fought.” 

We are confident that the institutions and the individual members of the 
faculty and administrative staff will gladly make the necessary sacrifices. 

2. In carrying out this responsibility we would welcome an authoritative 
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statement from the Government as to the nation’s needs in the war effort 
for the men and women needed to be trained in our universities, colleges 
and technical schools. 

3. When this information is available the institutions here represented 
stand ready to give whatever general or specialized intensive training may 
be necessary to furnish a greater number of men and women in the categories 
in which there is a shortage. 

4. We believe that opportunity should be given for accelerated programs 
in the colleges for the duration of the war, such opportunity to be gov- 
erned by the character and facilities of each individual institution. 

5. To make possible the acceleration of the educational program and to 
compensate students for the loss of summer earnings, we urge the Congress 
to provide funds in form of grants to promising and needy students, to be 
made through the United States Office of Education and to be administered 
by the colleges and universities. 

6. It is the considered judgment of this meeting that it is inadvisable to 
relax the present degree requirements for students entering the armed serv- 
ices. 

7. Reaffirming our conviction that all American institutions of higher 
learning are eager to render maximum service in this hour of crisis and be- 
lieving that these institutions should be maintained alike for war and peace, 
we respectfully point out that the unequal distribution of opportunities for 
military and naval training among such institutions represents severe dis- 
crimination against those which do not now have this privilege and deprives 
the Government of a significant resource, 

We request, therefore, that all standard institutions for men or including 
men, which request it, be put upon approximately the same basis in this 
important respect of service. In view of the all-out national effort we 
believe it will be greatly to the advantage of our Government to provide 
for those institutions which it is not yet utilizing fully, a Training Corps 
in which selected, physically fit male students may be given military and 
other specialized training for the war effort in connection with the college 
courses and may thus finish their program. 

We request the Government to prescribe this training program designed 
to make complete use of these institutions in relation to the war effort. 

To this end we ask the president of the Association to appoint a com- 
mittee to present immediately this matter to the President of the United 
States and to formulate with such officials as he may designate this training 
program. 

8. It is recommended that in this war emergency the colleges give special 
attention to the building of strength and physical fitness in their students, 
as well as more effective training for citizenship. 
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Credit for Students Entering Service During a 
Term or Semester 


Of particular interest to registrars are the policies of institutions or 
associations with respect to granting credit to students who are in- 
ducted into service during a term or semester. The policy of the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools is taken from the Emergency Reso- 
lution of the Association, adopted in December; the practices at In- 
diana University, the University of Kentucky, and the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America are quoted from special war announcements; and 
the remaining statements are from the responses to a special inquiry 
made by Dean Paul P. Boyd of the University of Kentucky in De- 
cember, 1941. It should be noted that some of these statements may 
apply only to a particular semester and do not, therefore, represent 
the long-term policy of the institution. 


Association of American Law Schools 


3. That any student who in his law course has satisfactorily completed 
examinations in the (90) ninety weeks of work (or in the case of part- 
time schools its equivalent) and (1080) one thousand eighty hours of 
classroom instruction as prescribed by the Articles may be granted a 
degree without regard to the existing practice of a three year residence 
requirement, or in the case of a part-time school a four year residence 
requirement ; 

4, That any student who actually enters the armed forces of the 
United States, or who has been called for work of national importance 
under the Selective Service Act (conscientious objectors), during the 
academic year 1941-42, and has satisfactorily completed at least one- 
half of the classroom work of any semester, quarter or session, and 
whose scholarship average at that point is equal to the average required 
for graduation, may in the discretion of the member school, be granted 
residence and hour credit for the work of that semester, quarter, or 
session without examination, provided that the time element or other 
factors beyond the student’s control make, in the judgment of the 
faculty, special examinations or regular examinations impracticable. 

The Executive Committee shall have power by general regulation 
either to relax or to restrict the privileges of this Paragraph as to years 
subsequent to the academic year 1941-42. 

5. That any student in good standing not coming within the provi- 
sions of Paragraphs 3 or 4 who withdraws to enter any defense service 
of the United States shall, when the war is over, be permitted to resume 
his work as nearly as possible at the point where it was interrupted and 
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member schools are urged to make plans for the resumption of such work 
either by special classes, individually supervised work, special examina- 
tions, or combinations of these methods and to consider plans for con- 
centrated or condensed schedules for such students after the war is over 
to the end that the postponed time for entering the profession shall be 
reduced to the minimum consistent with sound educational policies. 

. .. The Emergency Resolution was further modified by the adoption 
of the following: 

Any member of the class which would normally be graduated in 1942 
who enters or has entered the armed forces of the United States may be 
recommended by the faculty of his school for the degree of LL.B. if he 
has satisfactorily completed five-sixths of the work now required, and 
in determining such question Paragraph 4 of the Resolution just passed 
shall be applicable. 

Indiana University 

1. A student ordered to report for military service after the comple- 
tion of at least six and not more than ten weeks of a semester will re- 
ceive credit to the extent of one-half of the hours for which he is en- 
rolled, subject to his standing in each class at the time of leaving. If 
withdrawal for the same reason occurs after the completion of at least 
ten weeks of a semester, the student will receive full credit for the courses 
in which he is enrolled, subject to his standing in each class at the time 
of leaving. 

2. If a student is not satisfied with the grade earned up to the time 
of leaving the University, he may have the opportunity of taking a spe- 
cial examination without payment of the special examination fee. 

3. A student who has met all the requirements for graduation except 
those that he would fulfill by completing the courses for which he is 
registered at the time he is ordered to report for military service will be 
recommended for his degree provided he has completed at least seven 
weeks of that semester for which he is registered, and provided that he 
has a standing in the courses for which he is enrolled which if main- 
tained to the end of the semester would satisfy the requirements for 
gtaduation. Cases demanding special consideration will be acted upon 
individually by the Committee on Graduation. The same regulations 
will apply to students who normally would have completed the require- 
ments for graduation at the end of the first semester of 1941-42. 

4, The application of a student asking that academic credit be granted 
for honorable military service will be considered and acted upon by the 
proper officials of the University after his military service has been com- 
pleted. 

5. These regulations will be applied to students who enlist and to 
those who are inducted under the selective service system. 
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University of Kentucky 


1. A student at the University of Kentucky who, after completing the 
eighth week and before completing the twelfth week of the semester, 
withdraws and within ten days is accepted into the armed forces of the 
United States shall be entitled to receive, without examination, credit 
and residence for one-half of each course in which he is passing at the 
time of his withdrawal. The grade reported shall be that attained in the 
course up to the time of withdrawal. 

2. Where such withdrawal occurs upon completion of the twelfth 
week of the semester, or later, such student shall be entitled to receive 
full credit and residence under like conditions. 

3. If with the credit and residence thus granted the student has ful- 
filled all requirements for a degree, he shall be recommended for that 
degree by the Faculty of the University. If a comprehensive examination 
is required for graduation, this requirement shall be waived. 

4. For students in the College of Law, the regulations set up by the 
Association of American Law Schools at its December, 1941, meeting are 
adopted. 

University of Michigan 

1. After a lapse of more than two weeks from the beginning of either 
semester the student shall receive a refund of the semester fee equal to 
that fraction of the semester not completed. On return later after the 
close of the regular registration period, he shall be required to pay only 
that part of the semester fee proportional to the fraction of the semester 
remaining. 

2. A student who enters the armed forces during any session (semester 
or summer session, this to be interpreted as including civilian clerks in 
military service) shall be granted prorated or equitable credit for work 
completed after such examinations as determined by the faculty of the 
student’s college, due regard being taken for special circumstances in 
each case. 

University of South Carolina 

1. A student who withdraws from the University for the purpose 
of entering any of the several armed forces of the United States, may be 
given credit for any course he is then pursuing, providing he has been 
enrolled in the course for a period not less than two-thirds of the 
semester and provided each department shall approve such credit on the 
basis of such tests and examinations as the department may determine. 

2. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees held on December 11, 1941, 
this resolution was adopted: “That the faculty be authorized to award 
diplomas to members of the Senior class both in the Law and Academic 
departments who, in their judgment, are entitled to diplomas, in the 
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event that any members of the senior class enter or are called into mili- 
tary service.” 
University of Illinois 


I. Undergraduate and Professional Students 
A. Credit in Courses 

é 1. An undergraduate or professional student at Urbana who, after 
completing the seventh week and before completing the twelfth 
week of the semester, withdraws from the University and enters 
the military or naval service, or other service pertaining to the 
National defense which is approved by a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the University, shall be entitled to 
receive, without examination, credit for one-half of each course 
in which he has attained a standing of C or better at the time of 
his withdrawal. The grade reported shall be that attained in the 
course up to the time of withdrawal. 

2. Where such withdrawal occurs upon completion of the twelfth 
week of the semester, or later, such student shall be entitled to 
receive full credit upon like conditions. 

3. A student, irrespective of his grade in any course in which he 
is then registered, who withdraws from the University at any 
time for any of the above-mentioned reasons shall be entitled 
at his discretion to take an examination for credit in the course 
or for credit for only the first half thereof. The grade shall be 
reported as A, B, C, D, or E. 

B. Graduation 

A student who has been in residence at the University for not less 

than two full semesters, who has met all requirements for graduation 

(including minimum scholarship requirements) except those which 

he would fulfill by completing the courses for which he is regis- 

tered at the time he withdraws for military or naval service may be 
recommended for his degree provided he has completed the seventh 
week of that semester, and provided he has a standing in the courses 
for which he is registered which if maintained to the end of the 
semester would satisfy the requirements for his graduation. If the 
withdrawal occurs before the completion of the seventh week of 
such semester the student may be recommended for his degree upon 
passing examinations covering the first half of the subject matter 
of the courses in which he is then registered. 

II. Graduate Students 

A graduate student who withdraws from the University at any time 

and enters the military or naval service, or other service pertaining 

to the National defense as determined by a committee to be ap- 
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pointed by the President of the University, shall be entitled to 
receive such credit for work theretofore done by him as the Pro- 
fessor in charge of his major work and the Dean of the Graduate 
School deem proper, these officers being guided by policies com- 
parable to those which apply to undergraduate students who with- 
draw from the University to enter the military, naval or other 
service pertaining to the National defense. 


Tulane University 
The University will give academic credit for each course in which a 
student has made a grade of “C” or above, or the equivalent, if his 
resignation for military service occurs within the two-week period im- 
mediately preceding the semester examinations. 


University of Chicago 

At the University of Chicago those students who are accepted for 
service in the nation’s armed forces, whether they volunteer or are in- 
ducted, receive a full refund of tuition fees when they cancel their 
registration, but if such students want credit for the courses in progress 
they may complete the unfinished work through Home Study. The fee 
adjustment in such cases is still under consideration. So far neither par- 
tial nor full credit is given for courses left incomplete. 


University of Tennessee 

A senior will be allowed to graduate with a maximum of one quar- 
ter’s work less than that normally required. The actual amount up to 
one quarter’s work will depend on the student’s scholastic record. 

We have also arranged for students who leave school after completing 
at least one-half of one quarter's work to get credit for one-half of the 
course. If he has completed as much as three-fourths of the work then 
he will be allowed to take an examination. In either case, the professor 
who taught the course, the head of the department, and the dean of the 
college concerned must give permission, as well as the registrar. 


University of Arkansas 


1. That seniors who have completed all except the final semester and 
whose work is otherwise satisfactory shall be granted their diploma. 

2. That a student who leaves the University after the twelfth week 
shall be given full credit for the courses in which he is making a “C” 
grade or better, except in case of seniors covered by number one above. 

3. That a student who has been in attendance in college more than 
five or less than twelve weeks may be granted proportional ‘‘general 
credit” for all work in which he has a “C’ grade or better. General 
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credit given in accordance with provisions of this paragraph shall count 
as elective credit in the student’s college unless in the opinion of the 
department concerned the student has completed a sufficient part of any 
given course to justify giving him partial credit for that particular course. 

4. That it is to be understood that, in order to be eligible for credit, 
the student must remain in the University until such time as it is neces- 
sary for him to leave in order to enter the service. 

5. That a committee composed of the Registrar, the Dean of Men 
and the Dean of the student’s college be empowered to handle all cases 
which merit special consideration and are not covered by the above 
regulations. 

6. That each student entering the service be awarded a medal bearing 
the University seal and the name of the student. 

7. That these rules be in effect on and after December 8, 1941, for 
the duration of the emergency. 

8. That students enrolled in law courses shall not be included in 
rules one, two and three. Instead the by-laws of the Association of 
American Law Schools and the rules of the law faculty shall govern 
within the limits of these three rules. 


University of Minnesota 


The responsibility for setting up policies and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the adjustment of academic credit in the case of young men 
called to military service rests with the various colleges, and adjustments 
are made by the faculties of the different colleges as the need arises in 
individual cases. Only the Law faculty has acted up to the present time, 
having decided to graduate this year’s class on March 1. 


The Catholic University of America 


Except in so far as the proper national association may recommend, 
no academic credit shall be given for military service, and no academic 
degree, except in so far as the proper national association may recom- 
mend, shall be granted before the completion of the generally recog- 
nized program leading to such academic degree. 

The following regulations regarding students entering military service, 
which were approved last year by the Academic Senate, shall also apply 
in this period of full emergency. 

(a) Students in good standing who may be inducted into military 
service, voluntary or otherwise, will be protected against any loss of 
tuition and fees prepaid to the University, and granted leave of ab- 
sence with permission to resume work towards academic credit in the 
University at the stage where it was interrupted, provided they return 
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to their classes within a reasonable time upon completion of the mili- 
tary service. 

(b) A student who is inducted into military service, voluntarily or 
otherwise, shall be permitted to resume his scholarship, fellowship, 
or other grant upon the completion of said military service, with 
special consideration of his needs for the completion of his work and 
subject only to the usual regulations governing scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and other grants. 


War Time Acceleration of Higher Education 


In February, the American Council on Education issued a state- 
ment regarding the acceleration of higher education. In this state- 
ment it is pointed out that: 


The war-time situation with its demand for young men and young 
women in defense industries and in military service has made the educa- 
tional acceleration both of college programs and of certain students 
highly desirable, provided such acceleration is accomplished without too 
great sacrifice. 

The effects of this emphasis on acceleration are likely to be favorable 
or unfavorable, depending upon the educational wisdom with which 
such programs are administered. If acceleration results in lowering of 
standards, injuries to the health of students and faculty members, or 
the abandonment of sound educational principles, it is to be condemned ; 
if it results in encouragement to more intensive study, greater concentra- 
tion on educational essentials, and better use of summer and other leisure 
time, it is to be commended. 


Two types of acceleration are recognized. These are designated as 
institutional and individual. Three calendar plans for institutional 
acceleration are outlined and the following comment added: 


Any one of these three programs or combinations or modification of 
them may be successful or otherwise depending not only upon the ad- 
ministration of the particular institution but also upon the character of 
the student body. The health, economic status, occupational interests 
and needs, age and other similar features of the student body may de- 
termine the effectiveness of any of these plans. Here, as in so many of 
the phases of college and university administration, the plan must be 
adapted to the general objectives and patterns of the institution. 

On the other hand, it would probably lead to generally undesirable 
results if the accelerated plans are so designed as to intensify certain 
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undesirable practices in student recruiting, in inter-institutional relation- 
ships and in institutional finance. 

The institution should not imperil its educational unity and integrity 
through the adoption of inadequately considered acceleration procedures. 
Rather should this opportunity be seized to correct the undesirable 
features of its educational program of which the college or university 
itself may have been previously conscious, thus preparing for its desir- 
able growth and development. 


With respect to individual acceleration the following recommenda- 


tions are offered: 


1. The physical and mental health and the maturity of the individual 
must always be taken into account. Adequate information concerning 
the student’s ability, achievements, growth and health is demanded. 

2. It is recognized that in a period of war emergency, early specializa- 
tion may be required. Broad general education should still be retained as 
far as possible as a basis for specialization. The need for broad under- 
standing and clear thinking in a period of post-war reconstruction must 
not be overlooked under the pressure and stresses of the present. 

3. Colleges that contemplate the admission of students prior to their 
graduation from secondary school should admit only superior indi- 
viduals whose ability to do college work is indicated by measures (a) 
of achievement, (b) of mastery of the tools and skills of learnings, and 
(c) of evidences of social maturity and emotional stability. For the pur- 
poses of selecting only pupils who are ready for college, comparable 
tests of ability and achievement together with institutional norms for 
their interpretation, and the recommendation of the secondary school 
principal, should be given appropriate consideration. 

4. As a means of safeguarding educational standards which become 
increasingly important in the institutions that adopt programs of ac- 
celeration, use should be made of all available methods of evaluating the 
progress of the students; for example, the use of achievement examina- 
tions is recommended. 

5. As a means of furthering the student’s development, colleges and 
universities should take this occasion for extending and improving their 
guidance and personnel programs. 


An inquiry concerning plans for accelerated programs, conducted 


by the Association of American Colleges, indicates that among 400 
institutions: 


64 per cent will operate on the basis of two semesters, plus a summer 
session, mostly of twelve weeks’ duration 
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11 per cent on a three term, or “semester” basis 

15 per cent for four quarters 

10 per cent with no change in the present nine months’ scheme with 
no summer session 

Nearly all of the last mentioned group are women’s colleges 

(Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Match, 1942) 
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Reported to Us 


OR THE FIRST TIME there is being offered in Oregon institutions a 

four-year curriculum for the training of elementary school teachers. 
The three Colleges of Education at Monmouth, Ashland, and La Grzende 
are offering the work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Elementary Education. Three years of preparation still meet the state certi- 
fication requirements in the elementary school. The fourth year is offered 
to those desiring further training in that teaching field. County and city 
superintendents throughout the state are enthusiastically supporting the 
offering of the degree. 


Norma Pearson, formerly Registrar of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, has been appointed Chief Recording Officer of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New York University. 


Assistant Dean William Baer has been made Dean of University College 
of New York University. 


James David Howlett, Director of Admissions and Associate Dean of 
Students at Colgate, was granted the honorary degree of Litt.D. at a con- 
vocation service on January 30, 1942. 


President H. J. Wubben of Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, 
Colorado, has been elected President of the Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Clarence E. Deakins, formerly Registrar at Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, is now Assistant Director of Admissions at Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois. He has been succeeded at Lawrence College by Dorothy 
H. Draheim. 


Dr. Henry S. Dyer has joined the Administrative Staff of Allegheny 
College, coming from the Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. He is to do research work connected with the 
inventories and diagnostic examination program and to help the personnel 
offices use most effectively the kinds of examination materials which his 
office is making available. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Senate at its annual meeting in December voted 
unanimously to investigate charges that political interference in the adminis- 
tration of the Georgia university system has resulted in such serious de- 
terioration in the University of Georgia that continued operation of the 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter there would “place in jeopardy the Society’s ideals 
of scholarship and character and the significance of membership.” 
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Acting on a report of the Committee on Qualifications, the Senate voted 
that “whereas the Committee on Qualifications has reported to the Senate 
that a preliminary investigation reveals a situation in the University of 
Georgia which in its judgment calls for disciplinary action, the Senate, 
finding from that report ground for belief that there has been serious 
deterioration in the institution, directs the Committee to give the chapter 
at the University of Georgia due notice and an opportunity to be heard 
and on behalf of the Senate to make full inquiry and to report its findings 
to the Senate with a view to recommendation to the Phi Beta Kappa Coun- 
cil for its action.” 

The Committee on Qualifications is also investigating charges of de- 
terioration in one other institution which has a chapter. In addition to 
these two investigations it will during the next year study forty-three colleges 
which are seeking Phi Beta Kappa chapters. 


Neither the draft nor increased employment opportunity for young 
people has kept any significant number of junior college students away from 
their books, according to enrollment figures collected from all junior col- 
leges in the country by Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

In one year the nation’s two-year colleges have added 31,000 young 
people to their enrollments, increasing the total enrollment from 236,162, 
as reported last year, to 267,406 reported this year, a growth of 13.2 per 
cent. The number of junior colleges has also increased—from 610 last year 
to 627 this year. In the past five years the enrollment in the junior colleges 
of the country has more than doubled. 


The inauguration of Herman Lee Donovan as President of the University 
of Kentucky will take place on Wednesday, May 6, 1942. Dr. Donovan, 
formerly President of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, became 
President of the University of Kentucky on July 1, 1941, succeeding Dr. 
Frank L. McVey, who retired from active service on July 1, 1940. 


George P. Gilmour, formerly Professor of Church History, is now Chan- 
cellor of McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. Chancellor Gilmour 
was installed February 11, 1942. 


Robert L. Taylor is the new Registrar of the College of the City of New 
York. His appointment was effective September 1, 1941. Miss Agnes Clare 
Mulligan has been appointed Assistant Registrar in charge of the School 
of Business and Civic Administration. 


Stanley W. Mathews, Registrar of the University of British Columbia, 
retired during the summer of 1941, and has been succeeded by the former 
Assistant Registrar, Charles B. Wood. 
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Norman MacKenzie, formerly Professor of International Relations at 
the University of Toronto, has been installed as President of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick. 


Dr. Irvin T. Shultz, Professor of Psychology and Education, has been 
appointed Dean of the College of Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 


Dr. Seeley S. Mudd became Dean of Medicine at the University of 
Southern California January 1, 1942. Dr. Burrell O. Raulston was made 
Associate Dean and Director of Clinical Training. 


Mrs. Hallie Flanagan Davis, Professor of Drama at Vassar College, has 
been appointed Dean of Smith College. 


A Committee of the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars is work- 
ing on a proposed plan for uniform opening and closing dates for Texas 
institutions, 


Dr. W. W. Peters has succeeded Dr. V. F. Schwalin as President of 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas, 


On January 31, 1942, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Bolton, Texas, cele- 
brated its 97th Charter Day. Four instructors who have taught a total of 
134 years at this institution were honored—Emma C. King, Belle James, 
Birdie McCrary, and Bonita Wells. 


H. L. Bridges, Jr., has been appointed Acting Dean of Instruction for 
this session at Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia. 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, is celebrating its centennial 
this year. Because of the war the program will not be as extensive as first 
planned. However, the commencement in June will be a special centennial 
affair at which the William Wayt King Memorial Building (gymnasium- 
auditorium) will be dedicated. 


The American Council on Education on February 23 issued a brief 
statement concerning the present status of plans for the extension of cover- 
age under the Social Security Act. The results of a canvas of 555 institu- 
tions conducted by the Council “indicated that more than four-fifths of 
the administrative heads of these institutions favored coverage of their 
entire staffs under the old-age and survivors’ insurance plan. There was 
overwhelming agreement as indicated by ninety-one per cent of the re- 
sponses favoring coverage under the federal plan for their nonprofessional 
staffs including maintenance, secretarial, and clerical employees. It was 
surprising to learn that one-half of this group of administrators also favored 
coverage of their staffs under the uzemployment compensation provisions 
of the Act. Approximately one-half of these administrators would not 
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exempt staff members in existing retirement plans from coverage under 
the federal system. This would suggest either an adequate comprehension 
of the difficulties in administering such exemptions and of developing 
satisfatory criteria for these plans, or it may also indicate the realistic 
recognition of the inadequacies and limited benefits of many present insti- 
tutional, state and insurance company plans.” 


The University Administration Quarterly, a new publication in the field 
of higher education, is designed to serve those interested in the functioning 
of the various divisions of colleges and universities. The Quarterly is pub- 
lished by David Andrew Weaver at the College of the City of New York. 
The first issue appeared in October, 1941. 


It is with extreme regret that we report the death of Mrs. A. H. Larson 
on March 16, 1942. To Mr. Larson, President of the A.A.C.R., and to his 
family the association extends its deepest sympathy. 


The Oklahoma Association of Collegiate Registrars met in the Fine Arts 
Building at Oklahoma City University, February 13, 1942, with eighteen 
members present. 

The program was devoted to topics of general interest in the present war 
emergency. Dr. John Oliver, Administrative Officer of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education, discussed the relationship of the registrar 
and the State Regents, and reported on the meeting of colleges and their 
relationship to the defense program. Colonel Clive Murray, Director of the 
State Selective Service, in discussing the work of the educational institutions 
and the State Selective Service, outlined the organization from local draft 
board to the federal office, the way in which the board functions, what is 
expected of registrars, and the part of the registrar in making the service 
effective. 

The following officers were elected for 1942-43: President, Dr. J. E. 
Fellows, University of Tulsa; Vice-President, G. E. Wadsack, University 
of Oklahoma; Secretary-Treasurer, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Tonkawa. 


Walter A. Payne, Recorder and Examiner Emeritus at the University of 
Chicago, died Monday, March 16, 1942, in Los Angeles, California. He was 
a member. of the administrative staff of the University for more than thirty 
years. He entered the University in 1893, a year after its organization, and 
received his degree in 1895. From 1896 to 1911 he was Secretary of the 
Lecture-Study Department in the University Extension Division. In 1908 
he was appointed Dean of University College and held that position for 
five years. He was also University Examiner in 1911, and two years later 
took over the duties of the Recorder’s Office. He held the position of 
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Examiner and Recorder at the University of Chicago for thirteen years. Dur- 
ing that time he was an active member of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. He retired July 1, 1930. 


Registrars of the Provincial Universities of Canada will share in the 
deliberations of the National Conference of Canadian Universities which 
will hold its meeting in Toronto on May 26-27. K. P. R. Neville, Registrar 
of the University of Western Ontario, is Secretary of the Conference and is 
aiding with arrangements for the Toronto meeting. 


James K. Hitt, Assistant Registrar at the University of Kansas, has been 
called to active military duty. Dr. Laurence C. Woodruff, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Entomology, has been appointed Assistant Registrar for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, will change from the semester to 
the quarter plan beginning in the summer of this year. Provision has been 
made for admitting by examination superior students who have not com- 
pleted requirements for high school graduation. 


The School of Nursing of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, is this year celebrating its fortieth anniversary. 


The United States Office of Education has announced that its periodical 
service to schools and libraries was placed on a new wartime schedule on 
March 3. Education for Victory, published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, replaces School Life, official journal of the Office, for the duration 
of the war. It will carry important official announcements, orders, statements, 
and plans of various Federal Government agencies vital to education ; news 
of wartime programs undertaken by the Office; actions of other Government 
war agencies which affect education; news of what schools, colleges, and 
libraries ate already doing toward winning the war; and related material. 


The 1942 Conference on Business Education of the School of Business 
of the University of Chicago will be concerned with “Standards in Business 
Education.” This year, the Conference will be on an invitational basis and 
closed to the general public. Those participating will be members of a 
Work Committee composed of representative educators, selected represen- 
tatives of business teaching organizations, and invited guests. Persons who 
are particularly interested in the problem of standards in business education 
who wish to attend the Conference may make application to the Conference 
Committee, in care of the School of Business of the University of Chicago. 
The invitational conference will be held on Friday and Saturday, June 26 
and 27 at the University of Chicago. 
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A recent publication of The Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students shows that in 1941-42, the colleges and universities of the 
United States enroll 8,401 foreign students, Canada is represented by 1,509, 
China by 921, Puerto Rico by 747, and Germany by 598. The enrollment 
from Japan is 153. The largest numbers of foreign students are found in the 
institutions of New York and California, 1,537 in the former state and 
1,441 in the latter. 


The State University of Iowa has been designated as one of the four 
educational institutions whose facilities will be used for the initial training 
of naval aviation cadets. This institution will be the midwestern center for 
the first training period of almost 8,000 naval aviation cadets a year. 


A new two-year bachelor’s degree will be awarded by the University of 
Chicago in the future to signify completion of a student’s general education. 
The permanent change in the University’s educational organization also has 
the advantage of permitting completion of the studies leading to this degree 
before the students reach the selective service age of 20. (The Phi Delta 
Kappan, February, 1942) 
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Book Reviews 


The American Idea, Adams, Eugene T., and Others, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1942, pp. 278. 


This is a timely and thoughtful symposium by Professor Adams of 
Colgate University and eight of his colleagues, each writing in the field 
of his special competence. The keynote is struck by an introductory quota- 
tion from William Travers Jerome: “It is time for us to catch the sprrit 
of America, yes, the spirit of its past, of its destiny, together with the 
spirit of its culture, its psychology and its philosophy.” Each of the nine 
articles which comprise the separate chapters is well written, lucid, and 
thoughtful, as is the introduction, which itself provides an excellent sum- 
mary of the book. There are moments when you glimpse the professor talk- 
ing to a class of sophomores, but on the whole the tone is mature and 
reasoned. 

“The story of how America achieved the self-reliance that Emerson and 
others sought for her is one of the main theses of the present volume. 
We are especially concerned to show how these achievements are related 
to the democratic background from which they sprang. It is an unfinished 
story, for we are still coming of age in many respects, but native characteris- 
tics have emerged.” So says Professor Adams in his introduction. 

The first chapter sets the background for the others by presenting a his- 
torical sketch of the development of our political democracy. The second 
is an account of the American governmental structure, with especial con- 
sideration of Federalism, America’s “chief contribution to the science of 
government.” Chapter three, “Democracy in the American Economy”, 
presents a cogent argument for the system of free enterprise on which 
America’s rise to world leadership has been based, but expresses consider- 
able misgivings over the increasing domination of government in economic 
life, although admitting the weaknesses and abuses which have brought 
government interference about. 

The remaining chapters deal with the contributions which America has 
made in each of the fields of science, art, literature, education, religion, 
and philosophy, always with emphasis upon the ways in which democracy 
has influenced the development of these phases of the national culture and 
has in turn been influenced by them. No claim is made that they “provide 
anything like an exhaustive account of the spirit of American democracy”, 
but they are a thorough and stimulating introduction to it. Although the 
book has no immediate connection with the professional interests of the 
registrar, it was thought worthy of reviewing here because of its timeli- 
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ness, its breadth, and its justice, and because it is a shining example of the 


réle of the educator as the analyst and the interpreter of modern life. 
W.C.S. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education, Eells, Walter 
Crosby, Washington, D.C., American Association of Junior Colleges, 
1941, pp. x + 340. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? Eells, Walter Crosby, 
Washington, D.C., American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941, 


pp. xiv + 365. 

There can be no doubt that these two volumes known by subtitle as 
Terminal Education Monographs Nos. 2 and 3, respectively, together with 
Monograph No. 1, The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education, 
constitute the latest, most extensive, and most authentic documents which we 
have today in the field of terminal education on the junior college level. 
Terminal Education Monograph No. 1 was reviewed in this JOURNAL for 
October, 1941, pages 122 and 123. If one is thoroughly familiar with the 
content of these three volumes, one may feel assured that he has adequate 
information concerning terminal education as it exists today, and that he 
has at his finger tips means of familiarizing himself further with the back- 
ground and problems of terminal education on the junior college level. 

The principal purpose of Monograph No. 2, Present Status of Junior 
College Terminal Education, is twofold: first, to summarize conditions in 
the field of junior college terminal education; and second, to outline sug- 
gestions as to major problems that deserve more detailed study and analysis. 
Certain chapters in this monograph are particularly helpful because they 
deal with the following topics: kinds of terminal curricula in existence and 
enrollment figures for each of them; specific subjects included in some 
terminal curricula; guidance and personnel services. The chapter dealing 
with major problems presents a great variety of difficulties classified as to 
their nature and as to kinds of junior colleges. 

Monograph No. 3, Why Junior College Terminal Education? has as its 
purpose presentation of the fundamental reasons for the importance of 
terminal education, A broad base for consideration of terminal education 
is laid in the sections of the book which deal with changing social, eco- 
nomic, and educational factors in the life of our nation. Out of knowledge 
of these influences develops genuine understanding of the importance of 
terminal education. A large proportion of the monograph is devoted to 
judgments made by educators and laymen with reference to the significance 
of the junior college movement, particularly in its terminal aspects. In the 
mind of the reviewer there is a question whether the use of so much space 
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is justified for verbatim judgments, brief though many of them are. How- 
ever, they are interesting and indicative because of the variety of persons 
represented. Three chapters are contributed by four men well known in the 
field of education—J. W. Harbeson, Nicholas Ricciardi, William H. Sny- 
der, and G. F. Zook. These chapters are important in that they deal with 
principles underlying curricular revision and with the philosophy of semi- 
professional education. 

All in all, these two books, together with the bibliography in Monograph 
No. 1, are essential to a well-rounded appreciation of the meaning of 
terminal education in our present junior colleges. 

J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


Liberal Education in a Democracy: A Charter for the American 
College, Cole, Stewart G., New York, Harper and Brothers, 1940, 
pp. viii + 309. 

Over a period of twenty years the author ‘‘as student and teacher has 
been attempting to relate critically the postulates of science, esthetics, 
democracy and religion, the four cardinal interests of liberal-minded men”, 
and, as President of a college, had “the responsibility for drawing the blue- 
prints of an educational plan to incorporate them”. Notwithstanding this 
rich background of study and experience, he is very modest when he makes 
no claims to presenting a comprehensive study of the theme, but states that 
he is merely “calling attention to an issue and pointing to a suggestive 
treatment”’. 

The issue which is of great concern to the author seems to be the fact 
that the policies of institutions of higher education in America have not 
developed in proportion to the expansion, in recent decades, of the impli- 
cations of personal liberty and social obligation. 

The plan of the study is very simple and logical. In the first part, ‘In 
Search of Perspective’, he traces the gradual disintegration of liberal educa- 
tion in America due to the passing of the colonial college, the rise of the 
secular ideal and of the State universities, and the influence of modern 
industry and of politics on both state and denominational colleges. He then 
stresses the significance of the ‘Personality Principle” as the only true 
“Principle of Integration” in an educational program. The record of the 
liberal arts college in America and an understanding of the nature of 
personality and how it matures in youth are two fundamental factors upon 
which a sound policy of educational procedure must rest. In the discussion 
on “Criteria of a Liberal Education”, although it is conceded that “the 
definitely experimental colleges have a more convincing record” in at- 
tempting to carry forward programs that involve some of the distinctive 
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features in liberal education, yet it is regretted that “most American col- 
leges have no comprehensive conception of educational objectives”. 

At the end of this discussion there is a diagram which illustrates six ob- 
jectives or criteria of a liberal education. One pair of circles, marked 
“Character” and ‘Democracy’, points “to the cultural axis of American 
life, with responsible persons and social democracy as the dominant poles 
of interest”. The other pair of circles, marked “Science” and “Art”, indi- 
cates “the technical axis of Western culture, with the poles of scientific 
and esthetic interests”. In the center and encircling part of these ‘four 
areas of experience” is religion. Graphically, religion seems to be the core, 
but it is called an ‘independent enterprise”. Two lines converging from 
these circles represent “the intelligent interpretation of experience” in 
language or other symbols. 

The ‘Pattern of Liberal Education”, which constitutes the second part, 
must be evaluated by these six criteria; must be directed towards these six 
objectives; must develop a full appreciation of these six values and bring 
them to proper use. To assert the principle that a liberal education must 
embrace the “‘whole man”, there are historical surveys of science, esthetics, 
social democracy, morality, religion and language in education, and there 
are suggested programs and procedures in general courses in the natural 
sciences, the humanities, the social sciences, personal relations, religious 
philosophy of life, and “symbolistic philosophy” or expression. In dis- 
cussing the natural sciences, the author points out that the teacher must 
himself have the attitude of a scientist and of an educator. Although it is 
implied, still it might have been expressed in the discussion of the other 
areas that the teacher should also himself exemplify the esthetic sense, the 
democratic ideal, morality, a sound religious philosophy of life, and adequate 
expression. There is evidence of breadth of investigation ; there are personal 
views and suggestions. However, the latter seem to be rather vague; and, in 
aiming at originality, there is the risk of removing a rational basis for a 
program or procedure. Thus, for instance, in the case of a religious 
philosophy of life, the author is sympathetic neither with metaphysics nor 
with theology; without either of these, one may ask, upon what other 
foundation can a religious philosophy of life be based ? 

The concluding part consists of a single chapter, ‘“What, Then, Consti- 
tutes a Liberal Education?”, which is principally a summary of the first 
two parts. The functional approach of the teacher is well suggested by the 
comment made of an American teacher in an Oriental university and 
cited by the author: “ ‘He did not wrge religion; he diffused it’” ; with still 
greater reason, the administration in the program of a liberal education 
needs to be dynamic and liberal; college executives should control the 
policies of their respective institutions, but should not inhibit initiative 
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in their subordinates. There is a tendency today to replace the term “‘liberal 
education” by ‘general education”. The author is willing to surrender the 
“colorful term ‘liberal’’’ as long as the general education movement will 
make adequate place for the ‘‘rich cultural content” of what he understands 
by liberal education. 

The author was agreeably stimulated in his task by the challenge which 
President Robert M. Hutchins presented to American schoolmen and by 
the rejoinders it called forth. He intends his present contribution to lend 
a measure of direction to further study. His work should encourage educa- 
tional specialists and those responsible for the direction of institutions of 
higher education to engage further in comprehensive studies of the basic 
problems, philosophy, and practices of a liberal education in a democracy. 

GEORGE J. RENNEKER 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, Ohio 








IN THE JOURNALS 


“Discovering Student Needs,” Barnes, Richard A. Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. XII, No. 9, December, 1941, pp. 469-472. 


Dean Barnes of Olivet College reports on one aspect of the recently com- 
pleted Cooperative Study of General Education, Taking as point of de- 
parture the belief that “a college curriculum should be based upon ‘needs’ 
of students,” a questionnaire was formulated and submitted to 400 students 
formerly registered in the college during the years 1933 to 1938. Later 
a second form was submitted to 225 students registered in the spring term 
of 1940. The items in the questionnaire were directed toward college ob- 
jectives and faculty interests in former students. The purpose of the study 
was to secure information, insights, and clews about students’ needs from 
an analysis of the activities, interests, problems, and experiences of students 
and former students ; and to serve as one form of evaluation of the curriculum 
of the college. 

The inquiry, reported Mr. Barnes, revealed the functions of an ideal col- 
lege education to be: (a) vocational preparation, (b) enlargement of out- 
look on life, (c) accumulation of knowledge, (d) cultural development, 
(e) increased capacity to think clearly, (f) better understanding of people, 
(g) economic security, (h) tolerance and understanding, and, finally, (i) 
friendships. Another phase of the study revealed the major problems with 
which students were faced when coming to college. The most challenging 
problems which confronted students were unemployment, war, and voca- 
tional preparation while those confronting the former students were voca- 
tional problems, social and political problems, and war. 


“American Education and the Far East,” Wilson, Howard E., et al. 
The Educational Record, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, January, 1942, pp. 5-14. 


America’s entrance into the present world war, an entrance forced upon 
us by the ruthless attack upon Pearl Harbor in Hawaii and other American 
points in the Pacific, makes us very conscious of the necessity for knowing 
our geography and other social studies as these relate to the Far East. Indeed, 
the Orient has been “‘a place of far mystery to Americans”—never “‘ade- 
quately understood or systematically studied by the great body of American 
citizens.”” Such knowledge as a few of us do possess represents a now 
recognized national asset. The teachers of the social studies are now faced 
with new and increasingly greater responsibilities of making all of us very 
much informed about both our Asiatic friends and foes. We do have both in 
the Far East. The extent to which we become informed may well determine 
the course of future peace and world reconstruction. No truer words than 
these! “Our role as a democratic people demands that we understand the 
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crucial factors of human geography of the vast Pacific basin. The map of 
the Far East must be engraved on the American mind.” No mete logical 
organization of subject matter or sequence of areas to be studied can suffice. 
A psychological organization—one related to specific needs and accom- 
panying interests of freedom-loving people—must be developed. Never, 
perhaps, have teachers been provided with more genuine motivations than 
those now ours to use in effective teaching. The present emergency compels 
us to assume responsibility for selection of “dynamic stuff’ with which to 
fire the learner to renewed and effective effort. ‘““The East and the West have 
met.’ Quite so. 

Registrars may well become aware of their opportunity for searching the 
curricula and the courses of their institutions and very appropriately counsel 
with instructional staffs as to the need for “raising sights.” 

The authors of this article have done a splendid job of bringing this 
problem to mind. 


“Interest Rates, Longevity, and Retirement Annuities,” Ingraham, 
Mark H. Bzlletin of The American Association of University Profes- 
sors, Vol. XXVII, No. 5, December, 1941, pp. 577-586. 


In this article the author, who is a member of the instructional staff of 
the University of Wisconsin, calls the reader’s attention to the impact of 
two very important factors upon existing retirement systems—the falling 
interest rate and the increased life expectancy of annuitants. For investment 
returns to fall off 40 per cent and sometimes much more, and for persons 
to live longer and be actively engaged in teaching or not teaching as the case 
may be, depending upon the terms of annuity contracts, are two factors 
that have forced the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association to revise 
its terms. 

For those who have such contracts, this discussion presents very significant 
information concerning the nature of the changes, and illustrates the under- 
lying principles by which the amount of an annuity granted under a con- 
tributory retirement plan is determined. Professor Ingraham has performed 
a valuable service in his presentation of this matter and in his suggestions 
as to what annuitants should do under the circumstances. 


‘A Contemporary College,” Jones, Lewis Webster. The Journal of 
Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 9, December, 1941, pp. 457-463. 


President Jones speaking to the Bennington College community on Sep- 
tember 7, 1941, points out the important job that any college, and that in- 
cludes Bennington, has to do in the present crisis in civilization. For 
Bennington, perhaps, his pronouncement is of great significance, for as he 
points out Bennington is a new and unique college that is fearlessly experi- 
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menting with “new educational ideas.”” To hand on knowledge, to preserve 
knowledge, and to create knowledge, and so to enrich the cultural heritage, 
is the responsibility of education. These ends, he holds, are not opposed 
to each other. He deplores such false issues as ‘progressivism versus tradi- 
tionalism,” “‘the liberation of creative energies versus the inculcation of 
knowledge,” ‘‘modernism versus classicism,” and seeks to point out that 
after all there is but one concern and that is to insure proper emphasis as 
between these so-called “‘opposites.’’ The extreme views are not the way 
out. Just now when we are searching avidly for the meaning of what is going 
on we find ourselves facing education’s most promising years of productive 
service, 

That Bennington College has in a very real sense been an important con- 
tributor in these recent years brings to its president a real sense of satis- 
faction. And why not? Truly Bennington has pioneered and in that experi- 
ence has made a vital contribution. 

For this institution to “base its program on the concept of educating the 
whole person” and “to base its curriculum on the individual needs and 
interests of its students” augurs well for the success of its program. 

We are indebted to President Jones for challenging our thinking when 
he refers to the “perversion of technical knowledge from its proper function 
of improving the quality of human life as a whole to the cynical purpose 
of manipulating and getting the better of the other man.” 

Finally, none can doubt the wisdom of one further statement; namely, 
“No American college will . . . find itself driven into monastic isolation.” 
Indeed, the American college has a responsibility of becoming sentient to 
society’s need of educated and civilized people “capable of bringing knowl- 
edge, good will, and courage to the problems of the war and postwar years.” 
Such is the task of the contemporary college. More “Benningtons” are what 
are wanted. 


“Gold Is Where You Find It,” William C. Hill. The Educational 
Record, Vol. XXIII, Supplement No. 15, January, 1942, p. 34-47. 


This is an address delivered upon the occasion of the Tenth Educational 
Conference of the American Council on Education in New York City in 
October of last year. As the speaker indicates, his theme is that of “the 
opportunity of the schools in the preservation of democratic ideals.” Tracing 
the development of secondary education, now in its fourth century, Dr. Hill, 
who is principal of a New England classical high school, notes the ever 
increasing universality of secondary education and calls attention to the 
necessary and attendant change in function. The present-day “curriculum 
must be adapted to the many and various needs and abilities of those whom 
it must serve’—a function we have been coming to since the days when 
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“industrial revolution of the machine age began forcing it upon us.” None 
the less one detects that Mr. Hill would still maintain that we cannot deny to 
the “minority” its right to the education of those “‘by-gone halcyon days” 
when as some believed we “produced some tolerable scholars.” 

Throughout the discussion there runs an appeal that, while change must 
come and the demands and needs of the masses of our students must be 
responded to, we must be careful that we do not fail to care for the preser- 
vation of tried standards of scholarship. Thanks be, he still holds that “by 
and large, teaching in the public schools is still second to none.” 

For choice of words and fineness of expression, for excellent illustrations 
and a fine sense of humor this address is worthy of reading by all of us. His 
fair discussion of the differences as well as similarities in private and public 
education is most commendable. His faith in the schools to meet the chal- 
lenge of a world where democracy and dictatorship are at war gives to all of 
us a new hope in the ultimate triumph of all that we in America hold dear. 
Gold is there. We must dig deep to find it. How to bring up a new genera- 
tion loyal to the democratic ideal is, indeed, a challenge to all of us. 
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Monday, April 13, 1942 
7:30-10:30 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES AND GUESTS 


8:30-10:30 P.M. 


INFORMAL RECEPTION FOR DELEGATES AND GUESTS 
Reception Committee—VALERIE C. WICKHEM, Chairman, University of Chicago 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 
9:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Mr. A, H. LARSON, 
Eastman School of Music Of the University of Rochester 
Presiding 


Being a Registrar—Mr. Ezra GILus, Director, Bureau of Source Materials in 
Higher Education, University of Kentucky 

The Future of the Selective Service System—BRIGADIER-GENERAL LEWIs B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System 

Leisure Time Education Program in the Armed Forces—Dr. FRANCIS J. BROWN, 
Consultant, American Council on Education; Executive Secretary, Subcommittee 
on Education, Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation 
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2:00 P.M.-4:00 P.M. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
A. Universities 


Mr. IRA M. SMITH 
University of Michigan 
Presiding 


A. Improvement in Transcripts of Academic Records 
1. A brief review of the situation relating to transcripts of records with regard to: 
a. Essential Items of Information Which Should Appear On a Transcript. R. 
M. Carson, Colorado State College of Education 
b. Illegibility of Photostatic Records. C. ZANER LESHER, University of Arizona 
c. Policies and Practices Followed in Issuing Transcripts to Students, to Others 
Requesting Them, Charges for Transcripts, etc. EDWARD J. GRANT, Colum- 
bia University 
2. The Development of a Uniform Way of Recording Results of Tests (Aptitude 
Tests, etc.) So That They Can Be Interpreted Correctly When Received by Other 
Institutions; Ineluding the Results of Such Tests on the Transcript. G. E. 
Metz, Clemson College 


B. Effect of Current Trends in the Government Defense Program on University 
Work, Particularly in the Liberal Arts College. 

1. What Practical or Vocation Courses Can Be Offered, Particularly in the Liberal 
Arts College, of Value to the Men Who May Be Called to the Service; of 
Value in Civilian Defense? Credit Or Noncredit Courses? G. W. ROSENLOF, 
University of Nebraska 

2. How Can the Registrar Help the Government in this Work? Frep E. NESSELL 
George Washington University 


C. University Admission Regulations and Practices 
1. Should entrance requirements be still further modified to meet continuing changes 
in high school curricula? 

a. Should the High Schools Be Expected to Offer All of the Courses Con- 
sidered Necessary by the Colleges and Universities for Satisfactory Prepara- 
tion? T. EDWARD PETTENGILL, University of Minnesota 

b. Should Colleges and Universities Offer Sub-freshman Work? W.C. SMYSER, 
Miami University 

c. If High Schools Should Allow Credit Toward Graduation for “Work Ex- 
perience’ Should This Credit Be Allowed by Colleges and Universities As 
Entrance Credit? CURTIS MERRIMAN, University of Wisconsin 

2. Should the Colleges and Universities Offer Pre-freshman Review Courses— 

After High School Graduation and Before Admission to College in the Fall? 

i.e, Courses Given by Mail During the Summer, Such as Purdue University Is 

Now Offering. C. E. DAMMON, Purdue University 


B. Colleges of Liberal Arts and State Teachers Colleges 


Mr. S. L. McGraw 
Concord State Teachers College 
Presiding 
The Challenge— 
1. Teacher Supply—How Shall the Demand Be Met? Harry Exper, Indiana State 
Teachers College 
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A Degree in Democratic Philosophy. JoHN KELLY, Winthrop College 
The College and the War. ARTHUR P. SouTHWICK, Wooster College 


. After This, What? ENock C. Dyrness, Wheaton College 


C. Technical and Professional Schools 


Mr. WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Presiding 


. The E.S.M.D.T. Program. Are the Colleges Meeting the Requirements of this 


Program? H. H. Armssy, Field Co-ordinator, U. S. Office of Education, and 
formerly Registrar of the Missouri School of Mines 
Discussion by: S. J. MCCRACKEN, Colorado State College 

W. E. KELLY, Illinois Institute of Technology 


. The Effect of the Accelerated Program. J. M. DANIELS, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology 
Discussion by: L. F. DUGGAN, Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
CLARICE SLUSHER, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


. Trends in Enrollment in Engineering and Other Technical Fields, J. C. Mac- 


KINNON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Discussion by: J. R. SAGE, Iowa State College 
Asa CarTER, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 


. The Post-War Problem. W.L. Mayer, North Carolina State College of Agri- 


culture and Engineering 
Discussion by: W. E. Nupp, Case School of Applied Science 


D. Junior Colleges 


Dr. J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College 
Presiding 


General Topic: Practices and Problems in the Transfer of Credits from Junior Colleges 


to Other Higher Institutions 


Specifie Topics 


ie 


a 


3. 


Transfer of Terminal Course Credits. Dk. WALTER CrosBy EELLS, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Summary of nation 
wide study of practices and problems involved in the transfer of terminal course 
credits, conducted by Dr. Eells under the auspices of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges 

Transfer of Junior College Credits As Seen From the Viewpoint of the Uni- 
versity, JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL, Stanford University 

How the Transfer Problem Looks to the Junior College, JoHN A. ANDERSON, 
Pasadena Junior College 


Additional Topics for Discussion if Time Permits 


a 


Informal extemporaneous reports by attendants at the session concerning specific 
additions to activities of junior colleges to help meet the national emergency. 
Description of specific efforts toward: preinduction military training for men; 
training of women; co-operation with local office of civilian defense; etc., etc. 


. Attitudes of junior colleges toward the idea of granting the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts at the end of the junior college. 


. What new policies and practices, if any, have been adopted recently by 


junior colleges in supplying transcripts to men who are entering the armed 
forces of our country? 
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4. What attitudes are the Army and Navy showing at present toward acceptance 
and interpretation of students’ transcripts of credits from junior colleges? What 
problems are developing, if any? How can the difficulties be met? 


7:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Mr. S. Woopson CANADA 
University of Missouri 
Presiding 
Summary of Afternoon Session by Chairman of the Sectional Meetings 


Developments in Higher Education—Wise and Otherwise—Dr. WALTER CROSBY 
EE.Ls, Executive Secretary American Association of Junior Colleges 


Wednesday, April 15, 1942 
9:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Miss HELEN H. BURGOYNE 
University of Cincinnati 
Presiding 


Round-Table Discussion—directed by committee: EDwarpD J. GRANT, Chairman, 
Columbia University; R. E. McCVHINNIE, University of Wyoming; K. P. R. 
NEVILLE, University of Western Ontario; CARRIE MAE Prosst, Goucher Col- 
lege; W. P. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College; C, P. STEIMLE, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College 

Evaluation of Data in a Personnel Program—Dr. JACK DUNLAP, University of 
Rochester, Professor of Educational Psychology and Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Statistics, Director of Research for the Committee on the Selection 
and Training of Aircraft Pilots, National Research Council 

Education for Tomorrow: A Report from the American Youth Commission—Dr. 
FLoyp W. REEvgs, Director of American Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education 

Election of Officers 


2:00 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Mr. FReD L. KERR 
University of Arkansas 
Presiding 


Our Immigration and Naturalization Service—Mr. E. E. SAuispury, Chief, Certifi- 
cation Branch, U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 

Question Box, directed by committee: ALLEN C. CONGER, Chairman, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; CURTIS MERRIMAN, University of Wisconsin; C. L. MurRAY, 
Ball State Teachers College; EpirH STANLEY, Oberlin College; ROBERT 
WILLIAMS, University of Michigan 

Open Session of the Regional Associations Committee, directed by Mr. E. C. Dyrngss, 
Wheaton College 
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The College Adapts Its Program to War—T. A. BICKERSTAFF, University of Mis- 
sissippi; WILLIAM S, HOFFMAN, The Pennsylvania State College; E. B. 
LEMON, Oregon State College; R. E. MCWHINNIE, University of Wyoming; 
G. E. Metz, Clemon Agricultural College; W. P. SHOFSTALL, Stephens College 


7:30 P.M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Dr. Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN 
University of Kentucky 
Presiding 


Forum for New Registrars, directed by Dr. J. R. ROBINSON, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 
9:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
GENERAL AND BUSINESS SESSION 


Mr. R. F. THOMASON 
University of Tennessee 
Presiding 


Round-Table Discussion, directed by committee: J. R. SAGE, Chairman, Iowa State 
College; E. B. LEMON, Oregon State College; SrAcEY J. MCCRACKEN, Colorado 
State College; C. L. Murray, Ball State Teachers College; ALFRED H. PARROTT, 
North Dakota Agricultural College; ALMA H. PREINKERT, University of Mary- 
land; Mary A. ROBERTSON, University of Alabama 


Open Forum—Directed by Mr. JOHN G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
An informal discussion of the collegiate registrar’s office, activities, objectives, 
and problems. First consideration will be given to the topics submitted to the 
forum prior to the convention. If there is sufficient time, additional topics 
may be introduced. Everybody in attendance at the convention is invited to 
participate in the forum. 


Business Session 

Reports of Standing Committees: Executive Committee, Budget Committee, Com- 
mittee on Special Projects, Regional Associations Committee, Committee on 
Office Forms and Equipment, Committee on Convention Exhibitors 

Reports of Association Officers: Editor of the JOURNAL, Second Vice President, 
Treasurer 

Reports of Special Committees: Committee on Local Arrangements and Registra- 
tion, Committee on Resolutions 

New Business 

Introduction of New President 

Announcement of Place for Next Convention 

Adjournment 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
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Committee on Nominations 


Beress DD. Gocues, Chalemtae «o.oo ccccccccccess eer Ohio State University 
JosEPpH C. MACKINNON ................-- Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
No iivcsevene aceeueeeReeakne ene University of Texas 
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Committee on Resolutions 
R. E, BALDWIN, Chairman .......... Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
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Committee on Appraisal 


Annan F. GON, COE: on ko 5a 6 00k 6 000s ctaeenes Valparaiso University 
Pe B. TO oo knic bkksreincaioeies University of Mississippi 
W. L. MAYER ...... North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
ee a ii a son vineckcevesdeerinaesceeen Morehead State College 
Re Ts GI i ks dan cinsécecsicwreuivsserewenenee University of Idaho 


SCHEDULE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Monday 
12:00 M. Executive Luncheon 
1:30 P.M. Executive Committee 
3:30 P.M. Committee on Special Projects 
5:00 P.M. Regional Associations and Executive Committees 
7:30 P.M. Board of Editors 
7:30 P.M. Committee on Office Forms 


Tuesday 

12:00 M. Committee on Nominations 

4:30 P.M. Executive Committee and Regional Associations Committee 
W ednesday 


11:45 A.M. Committee on Resolutions 
5:00 P.M. Budget Committee 
8:30 P.M. Old and New Executive Committees 











DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis J. Boudousquie, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Valerie Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris F. Griffith, Mesa Junior College, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Asa Carter, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S, Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland, Emmanuel College, Berrien Springs 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, The Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Katie Mauldin, Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
oa BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
R 
President, Theodore S. Oppenheim, Doane College, Crete 
Secretary, Zazel Sloniger, Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen Craig, Queens College, Charlotte 
Secretary, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 

OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, George J. Renneker, University of Dayton, Dayton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 

OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, J. E. Fellows, University of Tulsa, Tulsa 
Secretary, Gladys Meanor, Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa 

PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ernest L. Rea, Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland 

SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Preident, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 

VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 

WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 











CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


APRIL 13-16—American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Chicago. 

APRIL 15-18—Kentucky Education Association, Louisville. 

APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
New Orleans. 

APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association; Western Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

APRIL 28—Twenty-Ninth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

May 1-2—American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

May 4-6—lInstitute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 8-12—American College Publicity Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 18-20—National University Extension Association, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

May 25-26—Canadian Historical Association, University of Toronto. 

May 25-26—Economic and Political Association of Canada, University of Toronto. 

May 26-27—National Conference of Canadian Universities, University of Toronto. 

JUNE 8-18—Kansas Institute of International Relations, Friends University, Wichita. 

JUNE 21-25—American Home Economics Association, Boston, Massachusetts. 

JUNE 22-27—American Library Association, Milwaukee. 

JUNE 26-27—Ninth Annual Conference on Business Education, University of 
Chicago. 

JUNE 28-JuLY 2—National Education Association, Denver. 

JuLy 8-10—World Federation of Education Associations, Montreal, Canada. 

JuLy 16-18—Business Education Conference, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

NOVEMBER 6-7—Kansas State Teachers Association, Wichita. 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in eq oo Office or as 
Secretary to Administrative Officer in College or University. Preparation includes 

B.A. Degree from University of Texas, graduate work in the fields of guidance and 
personnel work, and ten years’ experience as Assistant Registrar in a Teachers College. 
Address E, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





Position WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Registrar or Assistant 
ee in small college. Has had five years’ experience as Registrar in junior college. 
A.B. degree 1933. Qualified for Recorder or work in administrative office. Reply J, 
Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman seeks position as Assistant Registrar or 
Registrar in small coeducational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 1938. 
Experience in two colleges; Secretary to Registrar five a. Recorder and Statistician 
two years. Reply FG, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. (2) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Interested in sition as Registrar, preferably in 
small college. Also prepared for teaching. B.A. Wellesley, M.A. University of 
California, Experienced teacher of mathematics, music, Latin. Five years as Registrar 
in Junior College. Reply ME, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman, 44. Registrar, Director of Admissions, or Assistant 
Dean. Prefer teachers college. Preparation includes one year beyond M.A. Major 
in mathematics. Minor in college administration. Teaching experience at all levels. 
Sixteen years as re og and college teacher of mathematics. Reply MV, Care 


Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Woman interestéd in position as Assistant Registrar 
or Registrar. A.B. Transylvania College, M.A., University of Kentucky. Experienced 
teacher of commerce. Six years as Assistant Registrar in liberal arts college. Reply 
PA, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 
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